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ter is more widely known for its 

annual music festival than for 
any other single institution or cir- 
cumstance. The festival is profession- 
ally the first important musical event 
of the fall and winter season, if not 
indeed the most important of the 
year, outside of Boston, New York 
and Chicago. Clearly this is an am- 
bitious assertion for an inland city 
that boasts of barely 123,000 inhab- 
itants; but there is warrant for it, and 
the just claims of other cities to artis- 
tic recognition may be freely granted 
without. in the least impairing 
Worcester’s title to next place after 
the three musical centres named. Evi- 
dence of this eminence is found, first 
of all, in the eagerness with which 
singers seek a Worcester “appear- 
ance.” The high value set upon the 
festival as a professional opening and 
opportunity is no meaningless flat- 
tery to provincial pride; for Euro- 
pean singers of world-wide reputation 
cross the ocean solely that they may 
be heard in Worcester, and go back 
the following week to fulfil engage- 
ments in England or on the Conti- 
nent. Not a few American singers 
owe their present eminence to a for- 
tunate performance in Worcester, 
where they first made their artistic 
abilities known to visiting managers, 
musicians and critics. The money- 
making manager from the metropolis 
lays siege to the board of govern- 


P ter is more the city of Worces- 


ment, from year’s end to year’s end; 
and during the last week of Septem- 
ber, his not always Hebraic face is 
continually in evidence. ‘He comes 
here because he has goods to sell— 
artists to “place”—and perchance he 
may discover a promising and profit- 
able “unknown.” No other festival 
is so liberally reported by the press of 
the large cities. Among the thou- 
sands at the festival are music teach- 
ers, professional singers and instru- 
mentalists, drawn hither by the fame 
of the soloists, the musical novelties 
presented, the great chorus, or the 
great orchestra. To hundreds this is 
the only opportunity for hearing 
large choral works given with com- 
pleteness and becoming dignity, and 
instrumental masterpieces performed 
by one of the most efficient orches- 
tras in the world. No other festival 
draws its clientéle from a field broad 
enough to cover New England, the 
Middle States, Canada and the Mari- 
time Provinces. Finally, age lends 
prestige to the Worcester institution. 
For forty-three successive years it 
has been maintained, not always with 
financial profit, but with ever increas- 
ing scope and improved artistic re- 
sults. The famous festivals ot the old 
world often alternate between two or 
three cities, and are not in every case 
of annual occurrence. Other Ameri- 
can festivals, of which there is every 
reason to speak with respect, are of 
younger growth, and the most ad- 
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vanced of these is a triennial. Of 
the artistic results accomplished at 
Worcester little will be said here, ex- 
cept to emphasize the importance of 
the festival as an educational force 
and to point out that its influence is 
felt far beyond the green hills of this 
prosperous and contented Massachu- 
setts county. 

The query, Why is the festival? 
may be answered by asking, Why is 
Worcester’—for it is no more singu- 
lar that this inland town, half coun- 
try, half city, should have desired or 
been able to support such an enter- 
prise for nearly half a century than 
that a great industrial emporium and 
at the same time one of the largest 
farming communities in New Eng- 
land should have gathered about the 
wooded bluffs of fair Quinsigamond. 
Worcester has no discernible advan- 
tages of situation. There is neither. 
water power to tempt the manufac- 
turer nor water course to lure com- 
merce. It is a railroad centre, to be 
sure; but that is an acquired distinc- 
tion, and there are small towns on the 
same highway to the great West that 
apparently offer superior inducements 
to trade, manufactures and popula- 
tion. Its accidental prominence as 
the county seat and the character of 
its people are the forces that have 
built the city. 

A New England town with two 
centuries of history behind it is apt to 
be proud of its traditions and to think 
well of itself; and in this instance, if 
the policy of the village fathers was 
not always strikingly liberal and am- 
bitious, it was at least enlightened 
and well grounded in honest public 
spirit and decent local pride. Energy, 
liberality, honesty and thrift have 
given the city its wonderfully diversi- 
fied industries, its great manufactures 
and multitude of machine shops, its 
university, college, polytechnic school 
and academies, its hundred churches 
and missions, its eight valuable libra- 
ries, its museums of art, antiquities 
and natural history,its finely equipped 
hospitals, its 365 acres in public parks, 


its banks and insurance companies, 
and the three important state institu- 
tions located here. What is more to 
the point, all the great business enter- 
prises of the city (without exception 
till the recent formation of trusts) 
have been owned and operated by 
Worcester men, so that the accrued 
profits have gone to enrich its own 
people. It is sometimes called a 
wealthy city, but it owes its prosper- 
ity and contentment less to the seven 
or eight men who count their millions 
than to the remarkably equable dis- 
tribution of wealth. There are no 
slums; the large and varied foreign 
population has been assimilated with 
rare completeness; and a more com- 
fortable, clean and healthy city can 
hardly be found. 

The temper and policy of the men 
who developed the city were shared 
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by those who made the festival a per- 
manency; and in both cases the 
founders builded better than they 
knew. In a community having so 
wide a variety of interests, it was cer- 
tain that education, literature and art 
would obtain due recognition, and it 
was not likely that music would be 
long neglected. In fact, there was a 
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rather remarkable succession of local 
singing societies, extending well back 
towards the year 1800. One of the 
oldest of these was the Harmonic So- 
ciety, the date of whose birth is not 
recorded, though the chorus was 
flourishing in 1826, when the secre- 
tary, Henry W. Miller, Senator 
Hoar’s father-in-law, advertised that 
the society purposed “having an 
oratorio, consisting of anthems, 
duetts, sacred songs, etc.,” in the 
South Meeting-House, on Wednes- 
day, October 11. This was cattle 
show week, and President John 
Ouincy Adams attended the concert, 
with Governor Lincoln, after talking 
horse, pigs and politics at the fair 
grounds. The Harmonic Society ap- 
pears to have died of old age, about 
1830. 

In 1852 A. N. Johnson and E. H. 
Frost (the latter well known in Bos- 
ton, by reason of his connection with 
Park Street Church and Tremont 
Temple) attempted to gather a mu- 
sical convention in Horticultural 
Hall, but their discouraging experi- 
ment sufficed for several years. At 
length, Edward ‘Hamilton, a much 
esteemed local musician, and Benja- 
min F. Baker, a Boston professional 
of some contemporary fame, who had 
been employed as director of one of 


the Worcester singing societies, is- 
sued a circular that resulted in hold- 
ing what is now considered the first 
Worcester festival, September 28, 29 
and 30 and October 1, 1858. This was 
literally a convention for the discus- 
sion and practice of church music, 
as the matter-of-fact announcement 
shows: 

“Lectures will be given upon the 
voice; the different styles of church 
music, ancient and modern; the phi- 
losophy of scales, harmony, etc., with 
singing by the whole class and by se- 
lect voices; solos by members of the 
convention and ladies and gentlemen 
from abroad.” It was further de- 
clared that congregational singing 
would be a prominent subject for dis- 
cussion, and that “the platform would 
be perfectly free.”” What an opening 
this would have been for the modern 
promoters of “systems,” text-books 
and fads! But the most vital portion 
of the circular was the following: “It 
is the purpose of the movers in this 
enterprise to make it a permanent an- 
nual meeting of those interested in 
music throughout the county of 
Worcester. ...It is even hoped 
that at no very distant day it may be 
possible to achieve the performance 
of the oratorios and other grand 
works of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn.” 

The convention of 1858 was 
enough of a success to warrant the 
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managers in repeating it the follow- 
ing year. The third festival, in 1860, 
was backed by the Mozart Society 
and conducted by E.H. Frost of Bos- 
ton and Mr. Hamilton; and the fourth 
and fifth were under the direction of 
Mr. Baker and J. A. Dorman. In 
1863 a ludicrous misunderstanding 
resulted in the holding of two con- 
ventions, one in the City ‘Hall, di- 


rected by Mr. Dorman, Mr. Baker 
and Benjamin D. Allen, a local musi- 
cian of scholarly habits, for manv 
years organist of the festival and now 
head of the music department of 
Beloit College in Wisconsin; the 
other in Mechanics Hall, as usual, 
with James D. Moore and E. H. 
Frost as the leading spirits. 

The Mechanics Hall coterie, which 
proved to be the 
larger and more 
vigorous of the 
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From the Worcester Antiquarian Society’s Collection. 
AN EARLY PROGRAM. 


MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
MECHANICS HALL, | 


Wednesday Evening, Sept. 12, 1860, |: 


Under the direction of 


two, assumed for 
the first time, 
October 2, 1863, 
the title of “The 
Worcester Coun- 
ty Musical Con- 
vention,” elected 
Samuel E. Sta- 
ples of Worces- 
ter president, and 
a long list of of- 
ficers, represent- 
ing than 
\ twenty towns. In 

1866 a constitu- 

tion was adopted, 

whereby all per- 

sons who bought 
4 tickets (fifty cents 
for singers and 
seventy-five cents 
for visitors) were 
; declared mem- 


- 


PROF. x. H, FROST, BOSTON, bers of the con- 
+ OF WORCESTER. vention; and 
| | financial deficits 

| (which never oc- 

curred) were to 


be covered by as- 
sessing the men. 
At the annual 
meeting, October 
26, 1871,the name 
of the organiza- 
tion was changed 
to “The Worces- 
ter County Musi- 
cal Association,” 
andit was decreed 
that thereafterthe 
annual gatherings 
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should be called “‘festi- 
vals.”” In 1879 the as- 
sociation was _ incor- 
porated under the gen- 
eral laws of the Com- 
monwealth, and its or- 
ganization  revolution- 
ized. The  incorpora- 
tors were A. C. Mun- 
roe, I. N. Metcalf, Wil- 
liam Sumner, J. Q. 
Adams, G. W. Elkins, 
J. E. Benchley, Charles 
E. Wilder, Charles M. 
Bent and Daniel Dow- 
ney of Worcester, Wil- 
liam R. Hill of Sutton, 


ALEXANDER C. MUNROE. 


WILLIAM R. HILL. SAMUEL E. STAPLES. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


thirty rehearsals, singing at four concerts, and 
sitting behind the orchestra at three others, now 
have no voice whatever in the management. 
The festival association is a close corporation of 
about thirty-five members, who elect the board 
of government (five officers and eight directors) 
and hold title to the funds, the library of 31,085 
bound volumes and other property. The hon- 
orary members and honorable counsellors are 
purely ornamental. ~The membership fee is $3, 
and the perquisites and prerogatives amount to 
a good round total of work, worry and expense, 
since the members buy their concert tickets in 
competition with the public and pay at least 
average premiums for the choice of seats. 
“Ability to sing intelligently ordinary church 
music at sight” was 
once a qualification for 
membership; but now- 
adays executive ability 
and personal influence, 
combined with a taste 
for music, are qualifica- 
tions deemed of more 
importance, and “any 
person resident of this 
Commonwealth, known 
to be interested in the 
objects of this associa- 
tion, may be elected a 
member thereof.” 

How far the festival 


CHARLES M. SENT. has broadened from the 


Israel Plummer of Northbridge, and _ original intent of the founders may 


the Rev. G. M. Howe of Princeton. 


be judged from a single comparison. 


The chorus, who pay $1.50 a year The constitution of 1866 declared the 
for the privilege of attending about object of the convention to be “the 
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BENJAMIN D. ALLEN. 
improvement of choirs in the per- 
formance of church music, the forma- 
tion of an elevated taste 
through the study of 
music in its highest de- 
partments, and a social, 
genial, harmonious re- 
union of all lovers of 
music.” Under the 
charter of 1879 the pur- 
pose of the association 
was announced as “the 
cultivation of the 
science of music and 
the development of mu- 
sical taste.” The social 
reunion and the county 
element have disap- 
peared for reasons that 
will be made clear. 

Before tracing the development of 
the festival, it is worth while to con- 
sider the cost of maintaining it from 
vear to year, and at the same time to 
remember that the whole cost is not 
to be measured by dollars and cents. 
It is a cheap wit that calls the prac- 
tice of high class music a fad and a 
fashionable vanity, and it is a moder- 
ate statement to say that this institu- 
tion owes its prolonged existence to 
honest zeal and unaffected love of the 
art. The fidelity of the unpaid chorus 
of four hundred, under a discipline of 
increasing strictness, as well as the 
time, thought and energy gratui- 
tously given by the managers, often 
involves actual sacrifice, and suggests 
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no passing whim of fashion, but sin- 
cerity and an earnest purpose. 

The finances of musical enterprises 
are proverbially precarious, and the 
festival has had the inevitable ups and 
downs of fortune. During the earlier 
period, when the salaries exacted by 
artists were as modest as the demands 
of the public, the festival was con- 
ducted almost invariably at a profit, 
and a very comfortable surplus was 
accumulated in the treasury. But 
since 1880 there has been a sadder 
tale to tell. Not only have ten of the 
past twenty festivals failed to pay ex- 
penses, but the losses incurred in the 
bad years have exceeded the profits 
of the ten good years by nearly $6,000. 
Several times the profits 
have been approximate- 
ly $1,400; but on the 
other hand, the loss ina 
single year has been 
$4,100. Happily the as- 
sociation had at one 
time somewhat more 
than $8,000 of invested 
funds, representing the 
profits of preceding 
years, and besides had 
received gifts amount- 
ing to about $7,000, in- 
tended by the donors to 
serve as a nucleus of an 
endowment. The in- 
come from these funds has _ re- 
duced the actual deficit somewhat 
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below the published figures, but the 
erratic succession of good years and 
bad and the eccentric variation of 
receipts have rendered precedents 
useless as a basis of financial calcula- 
tions. Within recent years the re- 
ceipts have varied from $8,826 in 
1893 to $13,987 in 1899, while ex- 
penses have ranged from $10,177 in 
1894 to $14,056 in 1897. The size of 
the expense account is no criterion 
for estimating profit or loss; the 
“record” year for economy was one 
of the most disas- 
trous in the entire 
series, while the 
years of heaviest 
expenditures have «. 
sometimes 
among the mostz 
profitable. The.~ 
festival of last year gas 
helps to bear out fF 
this statement, for . 
the net gain was 
then $347, without 
counting the in- 
come from _in- 
vested funds. It is 
gratifying to know = 
that for two years fae 

past the balance 
has been on the w«@ 


ledger. 
There are two | 
morals to be 
drawn from this 
statement of profit 
and loss. One is the _ necessity 
of an endowment for the main- 
tenance of any institution of art, 
in a country where government 
subventions are unknown. What- 
ever may have been the mistakes 
of management, they are less to be 
wondered at than the prolonged 
and vigorous life of the festival, un- 
supported by the generous financial 
guarantees and the official patronage 
of lord mayors, lord bishops and a 
titled aristocracy and all the pomp 
and circumstance that clothe the 
English festivals with the glorifying 
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mantle of Church and State—all for 
the benefit of diocesan charities. The 
other lesson is for the professional 
singers, who have marked up their 
prices to a point where two songs 
from a pampered prima donna cost as 
much as the five days’ hire of a large 
orchestra. For various reasons, 
Worcester has sometimes been better 
able than others to make advantage- 
ous terms with singers, but the abuse 
has been felt here nevertheless. Some 
additional compensation might justly 
be allowed singers 
for the _ trouble 
and expense of a 
transatlantic voy- 
age and the great- 
er cost of living 
in this country, 
but the actual in- 
crease of pay is 
ridiculously out of 
proportion. Sing- 
ers who draw at 
‘ least reasonable 
.. Salaries in Paris, 
Berlin or Vienna 
go to London and 
\ get used to the 
» sensation of add- 
ing 50 or 100 per 
cent to their com- 
pensation, and 
then cross over to 
America and 
double or triple it. 
This is absurd. 
The United States 
has ceased to be a “new country” ; in- 
terest rates have fallen accordingly, 
and the sooner the inflated salary bal- 
loon is punctured, the better for the 
cause of art. 

Those who advocate the star sys- 
tem will find scant encouragement in 
Worcester, where three of the five 
experiments with $2,000 a _ night 
prime donne have resulted in the se- 
verest losses recorded here, while the 
other two owed their success to the 
general excellence of the festival 
scheme rather than to the star. On 
the other hand, a corps of manifestly 
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low priced artists is not 
to be tolerated, for any 
suggestion of cheapness 
will be logically followed 
by a reduction of re- 
ceipts, not only in the 
current year, but in the 
next. The most profit- 
able plan, as well as the 
most artistic, is to em- 
ploy as evenly balanced 
a choir as possible, one 
well adapted not merely 
for concert display, but 
for the solo roles of the large 
choral works. An excellent exam- 
ple of such a choir was given in 
1897, when Mme. Gadski, Miss Stein. 
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Evan Williams and David Bispham 
were the principals. Such a combi- 
nation is not only difficult to engage 
for the last week of 
September, but is 
apt to be quite as cost- 
ly as a star surrounded 
by mediocre talent; 
but the approximate 
evenness of merit se- 
cured by an equable 
distribution of the 
funds insures more 
uniform _ satisfaction 
and minimizes’ the 
chances of disap- 
pointment. The point 
seems simple enough, 
but it still needs to be 
emphasized for the in- 
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struction of managers 
and people elsewhere, 
if not in Worcester. 

It was the day of small 
things in American mu- 
sic when the festival was 
founded. Indeed, there 
was very little serious 
music of any sort. Grisi, 
Mario, Jenny Lind, AIl- 
boni and Henrietta Son- 
tag, who had _ been 
brought over from Eu- 
rope as_ raree-shows, 
were memories of earlier years; the 
old Germania orchestra, of which Carl 
Zerrahn was successively first flute 
and conductor, had been disbanded 
and scattered; and the Handel and 


‘Haydn Society was the only choral 


organization of consequence in any 
of the larger cities. Not till 1864 did 
Theodore Thomas begin to experi- 
ment upon the New York public with 
symphony concerts; and it is not too 
much to say that till then the music 
of a well balanced and well trained 
orchestra was unknown to the people. 

The condition of musical art in 
America, forty or fifty years ago, was 
reflected in the first Worcester festi- 
val: and that institution kept step 
with the progress of the times as best 
it could. For fifteen years it was a 
convention in fact as well as in name. 
Its aims were necessarily modest, and 
the materials crude. In the early 
years, chorus and or- 
chestra, and often so- 
loists as well, were vol- 
unteers, and the rustic 
element was predom- 
inant. There was not 
even an organ for ac- 
companiments till 1864, 
when a committee of 
citizens raised a fund 
of $9,258 by popular 
subscription and pre- 
sented the Mechanics 
Association with an 
instrument that was 
then the largest in the 
country except that in 
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Boston Music Hall. This was a nota- 
ble achievement in a city of 30,000 
population, at the close of a long and 
ruinous war. It may be added that 
the festival was very fortunate in hav- 
ing a home architecturally so digni- 
fied and acoustically so satisfactory 
as Mechanics Hall. 

Materials for writing the early his- 
tory of the festival are meagre ; but it 
appears that at the first conven- 
tion, in 1858, there was only one for- 
mal concert. The programme con- 
sisted of a cantata, “The Burning 
Ship,” composed by the conductor, 
Mr. Baker; selections from a hymn 
book compiled by 
Mr. Hamilton, the 
other conductor; and 
choruses from “The 
Messiah” and 
Creation.”” Whenever 
the supply of amateur 
cantatas ran dry, 
there was always the 
church psalmody to 
fall back upon. In 
1860 there were two 
formal concerts; and 
in 1866, the year of 
Mr. Zerrahn’s arrival, 
there were four, three 
being of miscella- 
neous character and 
the fourth an orato- 
rio. The scheme had 
broadened, and the 
price of singers’ tickets was raised to 
$1, while “visitors” were charged $1.50. 
In 1871 the price of chorus tickets 
was advanced to $1.50, at which fig- 
ure it has since remained, while the 
price of concert tickets has risen to 
$6, plus a premium, which has often 
run as high as $12. 

As the old conventions were in ses- 
sion forenoon, afternoon and evening 
for four or five days, there was ample 
time for the much advertised discus- 
sion; but rehearsals for the public 
concerts were not neglected. At the 
close of the afternoon session there 
was a “social hour,” an improvised 
concert (subsequently dignified with 
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the name of “matinée’’), when “con- 
tributions of vocal and instrumental 
music were expected and solicited 
from members, and also from the solo 
artists,” as the announcement read. 
While one singer was doing her turn 
upon the stage, the managers were 
industriously hunting the hall for the 
next candidate; and tradition says 
that it was sometimes hard to keep 
the melodic progression going,—for 
amateurs were no less coquettish and 
fickle fifty years ago than now. One 
by one the social hours expanded into 
formal concerts, which once were 
golden opportunities for local aspi- 
rants and for débu- 
tantes from abroad; 
but in 1892 the last 
or the cheaper order 
of concerts passed 
away, greatly to the 
relief of the man- 
agers and the increas- 
ing dignity of the fes- 
tival. Nowadays, the 
afternoon concerts are 
all built upon the 
symphony plan and 
are as important ar- 
tistically as any. 
Thursday afternoon is 
by custom reserved 
for the piano vir- 
tuoso, while on Fri- 
day afternoon’ the 
leading soprano so- 
loist has her turn, the remainder of 
the time on both occasions being 
given to the orchestra. These two 
are among the most profitable con- 
certs of the week. 

The chorus is the mainstay of the 
festival, the cause of its existence; 
and the credit of moulding it belongs 
first of all to Mr. Zerrahn, who served 
as conductor and drill master for 
thirty-two years, coming here in 1866 
and resigning after the festival of 
1897. During eleven years he was the 
sole conductor, but previous to 1879 
he had direction of only oratorios and 
similar works, while the church mu- 
sic, glees and smaller choruses were 
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intrusted to such men as W. O. Per- 
kins, George F. Root, L. 'H. South- 
ard, L. O. Emerson and Dudley 
Buck, some of the most prominent 
leaders of the times, or to responsible 
musicians of local repute and experi- 
ence, such as Solon Wilder, C. C. 
Stearns, C. P. Morrison and B. D. 
Allen. From 1889 to 1891 Victor 
Herbert served as associate conduct- 
or, taking 
the orches- 
tral music 
and accom- 
paniments as 
his share of 
the burden. 
Since then 
Franz Knei- 
sel has been 
the asso- 
ciate, and 
the forceful 
skill with | 
which he has | 
discharged | 
the duties of | 
conductor 
and concert 
master has 
materially 
enhanced 
the fame of 
one of the 
most accom- 
plished mu- 
sicians in the 
country. 

The big, 
eager, but 
untried choir 
had had 
prac- 
tice with Handel’s intricate and im- 
posing choruses before Mr. Zerrahn 
came, but no small part of .his 
reputation was due to the im- 
provement here achieved. It was 
a turning point in local history when 
a permanent conductor was employed 
and expert advice taken in planning 
and executing the musical scheme. 
Truth to say, Mr. Zerrahn had raw 
material to work with, for this was a 
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county organization and the city was 
small, so that there was more than a 
sufficiency of rural songsters. In the 
beginning there were no rehearsals 
outside of festival week, and subse- 
quently only five outside, for the 
double reason that the managers could 
not afford to pay the conductor, and 
a majority of the five hundred chorus 
singers could not attend-because they 
lived out of 
town. In 
course of 
time attend- 
ance upon 
weekly and 
even semi- 
weekly re- 
hearsals was 
made com- 
pulsory dur- 
ing the win- 
ter, spring 
and fall. No 
small degree 
of courage 
was required 
to make and 
enforce this 
rule, for sev- 
enty-five per 
cent of the 
singers re- 
sided. in the 
neighboring 
towns, and 
the new rule 
meant their 
virtual ex- 
pulsion. The 
managers, 
however, 
realized that 
progress was impossible’ without 
rehearsals, and they carried out 
the vital reform. Then it was that 
the 375 country members showed 
their grit and refused to be legislated 
out of the chorus. Combining by 
towns or districts, for fifteen and even 
twenty miles around, thev hired spe- 
cial conveyances to take them to the 
rehearsals in Worcester and back the 
same night. For several seasons they 
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persevered in this energetic course; 
but one by one they dropped away, so 
that nowadays, in a 
chorus of rather less 
than four hundred 
voices, the suburban 
element is almost nil. 
For many years there 
were more than five 
hundred voices all told, 
but the present number 
is as large as can be 
safely handled; indeed, 
if there was a greater 
abundance of  expe- 
rienced singers, a 
chorus of three hun- 
dred would no doubt 
be more flexible and 
more effective; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether, under the circum- 
stances, a reduction would be judi- 
cious, especially as the personal influ- 
ence of the singers counts for some- 
thing as a stimulus to public interest. 

The first attempts at oratorio may 
not seem ambitious to us now, but in 
their time they were of much conse- 
quence. The year before Mr. Zerrahn 
came “The Creation” was sung, with 
organ and such other accompaniment 
as could be improvised; and then the 
new conductor signalized his arrival 
by giving “Judas Maccabeus,” with 
the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, rein- 
forced by a double bass, in lieu of 
orchestra. The same oratorio was re- 
peated the following vear, with an 
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orchestra of ten pieces, and in 1868 
the official bulletin announced the 


_ first complete performance of an ora- 


torio. “The Creation” was the work 
chosen ; and the “full orchestra” num- 
bered about eighteen players from 
Boston. This was a notable year 
for progress, for Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was also on the bill, and the 
same week witnessed the first serious 
orchestral concert. For years after- 
wards the Friday matinée was known 
as the “symphony concert,” just as 
Friday evening came to be called 
“oratorio night”; and in time there 
were three such nights. Thursday 
evening, which was first officially rec- 
ognized in 1871 as “artists’ night,” is 
still the money maker, 
the show time of prime 
donne and evening 
gowns; but it has been 
shorn of its most objec- 
tionable features as a 
social function and mu- 
sical revel, and the pro- 
grams nowadays _sel- 
dom provoke criticism. 
The lighter music has 
afforded a not unwel- 
come diversion to break 
the continuous strain 
of the week—at least 
for all save the over- 
worked orchestra. 

This year, however, the one mis- 
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INTERIOR OF MECHANICS HALL. 


cellaneous concert has been deferred 
till Friday night, and the last oratorio 
set forward to Thursday night. 

The program of the first sym- 
phony concert was mild and some- 
what overburdened with soloists, but 
quite up to the contemporary stand- 
ard. The orchestral numbers were 
Von Weber’s “Preciosa” overture, a 
Haydn symphony and a fantasie by 
Conradi, designed to display the indi- 
vidual instruments. Ever afterwards 
the festival orchestra was of respect- 
able dimensions for the times, begin- 
ning in 1869 with twenty-four pieces 
and increasing to sixty or sixty- 
five in recent years. The Boston 
Orchestral Union, generally led by 
Carl Eichler, served from 1868 to 
1873, when the Germania took its turn 
and continued till 1887, when a ma- 
jority of the players were from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and af- 
terwards that organization was virtu- 
ally engaged as such. It seemed a 
daring experiment, in 1868, when the 
orchestra came Thursdav night and 


played at three concerts, for not till 
1882 did it become a daily, or rather 
thrice-daily fixture, beginning Mon- 
day morning and closing its work 
Friday night. The organization so 
munificently founded by Mr. ‘Higgin- 
son was scarcely less a boon to 
Worcester than to Boston, for, next 
to compulsory chorus rehearsals, it 
contributed more to the expansion of 
the festival scheme than any other 
single force, both by influencing pub- 
lic taste and by making available 
much music, choral as well as instru- 
mental, that hitherto could not be at- 
tempted with assurance. More fre- 
quent orchestral rehearsals are need- 
ed than are now allowed after the 
long summer vacation; but these will 
come in time. 

Where only seven concerts are to 
be had, it would be manifestly absurd 
to compare the Worcester repertoire 
with what Boston or New York hears 
in a twelvemonth; and yet the list of 
works given within the past twenty 
vears indicates a broad scope and a 
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commendable progressiveness. Only 
since 1878 has the number of rehears- 
als warranted undertaking two works 
requiring an entire evening for 
the performance of each, and in that 
year Handel’s “L’Allegro ed il Pen- 
sieroso”’ and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
were sung. In 1881 three such works, 
Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem,” Haydn’s 
“Creation” and the “Elijah” were 
given; and since 1884 the three-ora- 
torio scheme has prevailed. Not only 
have the most important classic and 
standard modern compositions, or- 
chestral and choral, been performed, 
but American composers have been 
byno means neglect- 
ed. Within the past 
eleven years forty 
compositions, repre- 
senting twenty 
American com- 
posers, have been 
heard in Worcester, 
so that the annual 
average is more than 
three for the period. 
In this list are works 
of Mrs. Beach, Mr. 
Chadwick, Mr. Con- 
verse, Mr. Foote, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
MacDowell, Mr. 
Paine, Mr. H. W. 
Parker, Mr. J. C. D. 
Parker, Mr. Strube 
and Mr. = Arthur 
Weld. Among the noteworthy first 
performances were MacDowell’s or- 
chestral suite, No. 1, Opus 42, Mr. 
Weld’s “Italia” suite and Mr.Strube’s 
violin concerto. First American per- 
formances of European works include 
Dr. Bridges’s ““Repentance of Nine- 
veh” and Saint-Saens’s “Nineteenth 
Psalm,” and in_ several instances 
Worcester has heard new European 
music in advance of either Boston or 
New York. Plans are maturing for 
commissioning annually some com- 
poser to write special works for 
Worcester, and these are likely to be- 
come features of future festivals. 

One of the bygone festival features 
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that could hardly be revived, even if 
it were desired, was the frequent ap- 
pearance of singing and instrumental 
clubs. Among the best known were 
the Boston Philharmonic Club, led 
by Bernhard Listemann,the Mendels- 
sohn Quintet Club and the Eichberg 
String Quartet of young ladies. 
Among the singing clubs were the 
English Glee Club of New York, 
headed by Henrietta Beebe; the Tem- 
ple Quartet of Boston, the Schubert 
Quartet, the Swedish Ladies’ Quar- 
tet, the Schubert Concert Company 
of fifteen voices, the Weber Male 
Quartet and the Uterpe (ladies’) 
Quartet. The Or- 
pheus Club of 
Springfield, led by 
the late George W. 
Sumner, was once 
on the bill, and the 
local German and 
Swedish singing so- 
cieties, and even a 
surpliced choir, 
found places in the 
programs. At _ the 
present day it would 
probably be impos- 
sible to match these 
old singing clubs 
with a similar num- 
ber of equally ac- 
complished organ- 
izations, for the 
public demand for 
their music has declined; and in any 
event there could hardly be place for 
them in the modern festival. 

The festival benefited greatly by 
the long administration of Mr. Zer- 
rahn, for he was a conductor to in- 
spire the inexperienced with the con- 
fidence which they most of all needed, 
and the continued association of 
leader and chorus begat perfect un- 
derstanding and eager cooperation. 
Mr. Zerrahn had good command of 
the orchestra and a happy faculty of 
unostentatiously forcing the chorus 
to its best endeavors. He gave less 
heed to detail than others might have 
given, but excelled in generalship 
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that skilfully piloted soloists, orches- 
tra and chorus over rough places and 
averted disaster, however sudden and 
threatening the emergency. The 
baton which Mr. Zerrahn laid down 
in 1897 was taken up by Mr. George 
W. Chadwick of Boston, who brought 
to his new office the enthusiasm of 
youth, the prestige of success with 
smaller choruses, and a _  distin- 
guished reputation as a composer. 
With MacDowell and H. W. Parker, 
he completes the foremost trio of the 
younger generation of American 
composers, who are not without 
honor either at home or abroad. 
A change of conductors implies also 
a change of methods, which might 
naturally haveadisturbing effect upon 
a large mixed chorus. What prog- 
ress has been made under Mr. Chad- 
wick may be inferred from the assur- 
ance with which the managers have 
laid out the festival scheme for Sep- 
tember of the present year, when, in 
addition to Sullivan’s now familiar 
“Golden Legend,” four choral works 
are to be sung, all of them new here, 
and each characterized by peculiar 
difficulties of its own. Verdi’s “Te 
Deum,” Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater,” 
Brahms’s “German Requiem” and 
Franck’s “Beatitudes” constitute the 
severest task that has ever been set 
for the festival chorus in a single 
year. 

There has been some advantage 
also in the fact that the business man- 
agement has for many years rested 
in substantially the same hands. -Re- 
form and reorganization have been 
obligatory, from time to time, and 
different individual influences have 
successively come to the front; but 
the personnel of the board of govern- 
ment has remained remarkably con- 
stant, and the accumulated store of 
business experience has its value in 
this enterprise as in others. Alexan- 
der C. Munroe, who served for twen- 
tv-eight years as chief executive, first 
as secretary and subsequently as 
president, was a vice-president of the 
original organization forrhed in 1863, 


and had been with the old convention 
almost from the beginning. Presi- 
dent Charles M. Bent, who took com- 
mand of the festival in 1896, was one 
of the incorporators in 1879, as also 
was Daniel Downey, the vice-presi- 
dent. Luther M. Lovell, the secre- 
tary, and S. W. Wiley, a director, 
have been identified with the enter- 
prise for many years. The younger 
element is represented by George R. 
Bliss, the treasurer, Paul B. Morgan, 
the librarian, Arthur J. Bassett, J. 
Vernon Butler, Edward L. Sumner, 
Charles I. Rice, Samuel E. Winslow, 
Walter S. G. Kennedy and Charles 
A. Williams, who may stand for 
the best local musical intelligence, 
professional or otherwise, and for 
important business interests. Since 
1863, the association has had only 
five presidents, the Hon. William 
R. Hill of Sutton and the Hon. 
Edward L. Davis of Worcester serv- 
ing in the interval between the ad- 
ministrations of Mr. Staples and Mr. 
Munroe. 

There are few prominent American 
singers who have not been heard at 
the Worcester festival, and a list of 
the soloists would make a directory 
of the musical élite of the United 
States for the past thirty years. Im- 
ported artists were not always so 
numerous and available as they are 
now; but the Worcester catalogue 
contains an honorable representation 
of them,—and many were engaged 
for two seasons or more. A perusal 
of the old programs awakes pleasing 
memories, for among the singers 
were Charles R. Adams, Max Alvary, 
Mme. Anna Bishop, David Bispham, 
P. Brignoli, Giuseppe Campanari, 
Italo Campanini, Annie Louise Cary, 
William Courtney, Zelie de Lussan,G. 
del Puente, Clementine de Vere, Clara 
Doria, Emil Fischer, Ffrangcon- 
Davies, Mme. Gadski, Antonio Ga- 
lassi, Marguerite Hall, Minnie Hguk, 
Max Heinrich, Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
schel, Emma Juch, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, William Ludwig, Joseph Maas, 
Mme. Fursch-Madi, Mme. Melba. 
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Mme. Nordica, Mme. /’appenheim, 
Adelaide and Mathilde Phillips, 
Laura Schirmir, Anton Schott, Mme. 
Sembrich, G. Tagliapietra and Zelie 
Trebelli. Two other singers the 
memory of whose achievements is 
still cherished by the older generation 
of festival goers are Dr. Charles A. 
Guilmette of Boston, who seems to 
have been a basso of much dramatic 
force, and Mrs. A. C. Munroe, a local 
contralto, esteemed both for the qual- 
ity and compass of her voice and for 
her native musical instincts. The in- 
strumentalists were of similarly high 
standing; for many of the great art- 
ists of the half century have appeared 
at the festivals. 

The record of the festivals has been 
oneof constantenlargement and prog- 
ress, according to such light as the 
managers have enjoyed, Whatever 
else may be said of their policy, there 
was never a backward step; and if 
the managers have been sometimes 
thought needlessly conservative, they 
have also been charged with “singing 


- over the heads of the people.” Ina 


community of 350,000 population, 
two thirds of which resides in country 
towns and villages, it might well be 
thought rash to follow closely the ad- 
vanced idealsof musical performance ; 
for even in the metropolis, with all the 
backing of wealth, fashion and the 
elegant leisure of a dilettante class, 
it is not always safe to ignore the box 
office and trust the people to support 
art for art’s sake, whether they under- 
stand it all or not. What is a delight 
to the experts may be only a weari- 
ness and a stumbling block to the un- 
instructed; and hence rigorous edu- 
cation must often be tempered with 
light amusement. Nevertheless, it 
does not yet appear that the most 


ambitious position assumed by the 
festival is a losing game, and there- 
fore the managers are likely to per- 
severe in their high endeavors. It is 
notoriously easy to find fault with the 
whole genus of music festivals. 
Seven concerts and seven rehearsals 
in five days, it is said, are nothing 
short of a musical debauch, especially 
where, as in Worcester, a majority of 
the devotees accept all of the four- 
teen opportunities. Chorus and or- 
chestra become so fatigued that they 
are incapable of doing justice either 
to themselves or the music, while the 
listeners, jaded and sated with a flood 
of emotional and intellectual sensa- 
tions quite beyond their capacity for 
assimilation, find their power of ap- 
preciation benumbed by the surfeit of 
music. Finally, it is said that the fes- 
tival in one week exhausts the local 
interest and empties the local pocket- 
book, so that there is no support left 
for deserving concerts during the re- 
mainder of the .year. Whatever of 
reason there may be in these obser- 
vations, writers who utter them some- 
times lose sight of the significant re- 
sults actually achieved. It does not 
follow that, if the festival were out 
of the way, its place would be filled in 
a year by a similar number of equally 
artistic and successful concerts given 
by out-of-town organizations. On the 
contrary, judging from the expe- 
rience of other cities of similar size, it 
seems humanly certain that the festi- 
val provides a larger amount and 
greater variety of serious music than 
could be had by the community 
in any other way. Least of all 


will the wise man condemn a 
city for giving first preference to 
home institutions in its support of 
art. 
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THE MAYOR OF FIVE RIVERS. 
By Harriet A. Nash. 


HE little store was al- 
ways crowded at the ar- 
rival of the semi-weekly 
mail. Loungers began 
to drop in long before 
the hour at which the 
stage was due, and not until the 
last letter was fastened in its place on 
the revolving rack did thoughts of 
waiting supper or an uneasy remem- 
brance of evening chores lure any 
from his post. 

The stage had been late this even- 
ing; yet the driver had long since de- 
livered his budget of news and sought 
refreshment at his boarding place 
across the street. The postmaster 
had resumed his occupation as village 
merchant and was weighing sugar, 
measuring off calico or grinding 
coffee as demanded. A late spring 


twilight had begun to change to dusk, 


and an odor of lamp smoke permeated 
the air. Yet an eager group still lin- 
gered about the stove, intent on the 
topic which ever renders the average 
American citizen unmindful of the 
flight of time—local politics. As the 
clatter of the coffee mill ceased, a tall 
man rose from behind the stove, 
folding the newspaper over which 
he had been poring since the mail ar- 
rived. 

“TI s’pose this talk’s been made for 
my ears, boys,’ he said genially; 
“and most of it ain’t been so deep but 
what I’ve been able to take it in and 
foller the murder trial down to Ban- 
gor last week at the same time. But 
I’ve missed hearin’ any answer to the 
question I asked town meetin’ day. 
What does a town of two hundred in- 
habitants and seventy voters want of 
a townhouse anyhow? Qh, yes, I 
know ‘twould come handy to hold 
parties and such like in. But the town 
as a town ain’t much in the way of 
givin’ parties; and the new school- 
house we're sufferin’ for would fill 


every call for a townhouse, exceptin’ 
maybe the parties,—and as to that 
you're welcome to come to my barn 
any time there’s no other handy. No 
use tryin’ to introduce hard wood 
floors and society frills into Five 
Rivers dances. \We folks ain't edu- 
cated up to ’em.”’ 

The local blacksmith, an acknowl- 
edged leader in Five Rivers society, 
muttered something about woollen 
shirts and moccasins, which provoked 
a burst of laughter from those nearest 
him. 

“Well, why not?” retorted the tall 
man good humoredly. “I’ve heard 
them city sportsmen tell about patent 
leathers and dress suits, but even 
them agreed the woods wa’n’'t no 
place for ’em. No use tryin’ to keep 
Five Rivers up to Boston—or even 
Bangor; and while I’m one of the 
selectmen, there ain't goin’ to be no 
money laid out on no city halls. You 
‘n’ I can vote in the schoolhouse, 
can't we, Joe?” 

A wiry little Canadian across the 
stove grinned appreciatively ; for Joe, 
though a ten years’ resident of Five 
Rivers, was still a loyal subject of the 
Queen’s dominions. Still, since he 
owed the blacksmith a grudge, this 
was an opportunity not to be neg- 
lected. 

“When I get some vote,” he re- 
marked,—for Joe cherished visions of 
citizenship, when his easy-going na- 
ture should “get around” to it,—‘I 
build some new school. My boy he 
make big figure. My girl she write 
letter.” 

“You've caught the right idea, Joe,” 
laughed the tall man as he gathered 
up his purchases. As the door closed 
behind him, half a dozen voices rang 
out in derisive laughter. 

“Tt’s a pity you couldn't be rid of 
that fellow,” declared one young man 
reflectively. “This whole town being 
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under the beck and call of one man is 
all foolishness. Bosses and rings ain’t 
in it with you folks. We wouldn't 
stand such monarchy long down 
river.” The speaker being a resident 
of the county seat who made periodic 
trips to Five Rivers for the sale of 
wedding rings, breastpins and tin- 
ware, and incidentally accommodated 
the public by doing watch repairing, 
soldering and dental work, was lis- 
tened to with deep attention and a 
growing sense of injury. 

“We won’t stand it much longer,” 
said the blacksmith. The hotel clerk 
assented vigorously. The merchant’s 
assistant looked sympathetic, but 
after a glance at his employer turned 
the remark he was about to offer into 
a cough. 

“Well, boys,” put in the merchant 
cautiously, sorting over a basket of 
eggs and holding each one in turn up 
to the light, “I calculate to keep a 
middle course on town affairs; and so 
far’s this fight between townhouse 
and schoolhouse goes, I’m willin’ the 
majority should rule. But it’s no 
kind of use for you fellers to fight 
Tom Bryant. You can’t elect no other 
man in his place while he’s a resident 
of the town. And you can’t none of 
you dispute that he runs public affairs 
like a reg’lar congressman. Schools 
and roads alike goes slick as grease.” 

Meanwhile Tom Bryant was driv- 
ing homeward over a narrow road 
that lav between huge banks of snow. 
The white surface of the river behind 
him was broken by piles of fresh cut 
logs, ready for their journey south- 
ward. Over the western mountains 
the afterglow of an April sunset 
still lingered, and far to the north 
a thin line of smoke curling up- 
ward called the supper hour of some 
lumbering camp. Here in the heart 
of the Maine forest winter - still 
reigned supreme, and only smooth 
stretches of snow marked the burial 
place of icebound lakes. 

Tom Bryant gave little thought to 
the discussion he had left behind him. 
For the Mayor of Five Rivers, as he 


was known throughout Maine’s lum- 
bering region, though accustomed to 
move men at his will, sought no self- 
glory in doing it. His management 
of others was for their own good, not 
for his. If they recognized and ac- 
cepted what was best for them, well 
and good; if not, it was still the best, 
and they must have it. Having al- 
ready settled in his own mind the ex- 
act plan and location of the new 
schoolhouse, he dismissed the subject 
and occupied his thoughts with the 
possibility of a new road across the 
swampy land to the east, which should 
bring the little settlement into close 
touch with a proposed railroad. His 
influence extended throughout the 
county; for the man who could con- 
trol the vote of Five Rivers, and 
through whose kingdom lay the high- 
way to a rich lumber field, was not to 
be held in light esteem bycounty poli- 
ticians or lumber magnates. 

It was a lonely region. Here and 
there the light from a little dwelling 
shone out; but these grew farther 
apart, and ceased at last. For the last 
half mile the road lay through un- 
broken forest. It was quite dark when 
the light of home came into sight. 
The bark of a dog and the chatter of 
childish voices greeted his sleigh 
bells, as he turned from the main road 
and crossed a strong little bridge 
above a narrow stream. 

“So late, Tom?” said a soft voice 
from the doorway in a tone of pride 
rather than reproach; and eager little 
hands began unloading packages 
from the pung. 

“T declare, Mary, I got to readin’ 
and lost myself,” said Tom Bryant, as 
he closed the outer door and swung 
his two-year-old daughter to his 
shoulder. “And I’ve got to tap 
Dave’s and Henry’s shoes to-night, 
too.” 


It was June in the forest. The last 
snowdrift had long since succumbed 
to rain and sunshine, and the waiting 
logs, released at last from their icy 
bondage, had rushed off down the 
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river to the far-off mills. With them 
to guide their tortuous course had 
one a large proportion of Five 
ivers’s stalwart citizens, Tom Bry- 
ant among them. 

So it happened that through the 
early days of summer Five Rivers po- 
litical affairs were left to run them- 
selves. It was a quiet season; for the 
few men left at home were principally 
farmers, and must make the most of 
their brief summer. Five miles to the 
east a band of workmen, with survey- 
ors, had pitched their camp and were 
laying the bed of the railroad through 
the forest. John Towne, the village 
blacksmith, was called over there one 
day to repair ‘tools, and later the 
young men of the town got in the 
way of strolling over on Sunday after- 
noons. 

There was some excitement in Five 
Rivers when a company of surveyors 
settled down upon the town one 
morning and went to work. News 
flew from house to house that the rail- 
road was coming around through the 
settlement. The strangers were po- 
lite, but reticent, and worked busily, 
pausing occasionally to consult the 
hotel proprietor, who was also town 
clerk. The blacksmith closed his shop 
and volunteered his services as guide 
and assistant ; and when a well known 
attorney from the remote county seat 
appeared upon the scene, armed with 
various legal looking documents, ex- 
citement became feverish, and even 
the most sceptical agreed that some 
serious matter was at stake. The sur- 
veyors completed their mysterious 
business and departed; but the attor- 
ney lingered, and the mystery was as 
deep as ever, when one morning an 
amateur detective, penetrating to a 
dim corner of the hotel office, found 
posted there a dingy call for a special 
town meeting. 

“Been there all of two weeks!” the 
clerk assured the detective, who, be- 
ing a friend of Tom Bryant, went out 
with troubled face. 

Two nights later Tom Bryant him- 
self dismounted from the stage at the 
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village store. His keen eye could not 
fail to note the embarrassment of the 
assembled company. 

“Well, boys,” he said heartily, “I’ve 
come home to town meetin’. What 
you been doin’, anyhow? I’ve heard 
how you had the whole town staked 
out into city lots, and a park laid out.” 

A few laughed faintly, but no one 
replied. The blacksmith nudged the 
hotel keeper, who cleared his throat 
in an embarrassed manner. 

“Well, Tom,” he began at last, 
“vou see the boys kind of had an 
idea that while they was laying the 
railroad we’d better have the town 
lines run out again. They've always 
been a little uncertain.” 

“M-m,” replied the first select- 
man, looking from one to another. 
“But what’s the meetin’ for? Got to 
raise money to pay for surveyin’?” 

The hotel man weakened a little 
and suggested, with an attempt at sar- 
casm, that Tom read the warrant for 
himself. But the merchant inter- 
posed. 

“T ain’t takin’ sides either way,” he 
explained. “But you see it’s a curi- 
ous kind of a case, and owin’ to pe- 
culiar circumstances the town finds 
itself without no first selectman. It 
appears that Salmon Stream is the 
north boundary of the town, and 
your farm, Tom, layin’ north of the 
stream, you ain’t a resident, and ac- 
cordin’ly can’t hold office.” 

“Nonsense,” returned Tom Bryant 
with a laugh. “You fellers all know 
as well as I do that when this town 
was lined off the stream that runs past 
my house wa’n’t existin’. I’ve heard 
my father and yours, John Towne, tell 
how it was set a runnin’ by building 
the big dam up to the outlet. The 
town boundary is the main branch of 
Salmon Stream half a mile north.” 

He looked from one to another of 
his townsmen for corroboration. No 
one replied to him, but one or two 
muttered to their neighbors that 
Salmon Stream was Salmon Stream, 
no matter how long it had been there. 
In their hostile faces he read their 
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feeling towards him. For a moment 
he hesitated, wondering whether it 
were best to contest the matter. The 
lumbering men, his strongest sup- 
porters, were miles away. This gath- 
ering represented the village contin- 
gent. It was true the boundaries of 
the town were uncertain. He won- 
dered why he had not attended to it 
long ago. And now— 

The city attorney. who had been 
an interested spectator, worked his 
way to the front. “Although a 
stranger to Mr. Bryant,” he began, “I 
can perhaps convince him—” But 
Tom Bryant, rousing to a sense of 
the situation, interrupted. 

“Stranger? Not a bit of it, Mr. 
Silver. You and me have met before, 
and I ain’t forgot the mighty good 
offer you made me for the vote of 
Five Rivers when vou run for county 
attorney and got beat. I recollect 
tellin’ you then that the town wa’n’t 
for sale. I calculate by the looks of 
things it’s in the market now, though ; 
and I don’t know as I’m sorry to be 
shut out of the town and spared 
sharin’ its disgrace. I’m obliged to 
the folks of Five Rivers for the priv- 
ileges of schools and such like I and 
my family have had among ’em for 
forty years back; and you’re welcome 
to the taxes we've paid. There’s 
some town papers at my house that 
can be got by sendin’ over. I hope 
the feller you elect to-morrow’ll find 
things ain’t suffered too much by 
bein’ looked after by an _ outsider. 
Good evenin’, gentlemen.” 


“Well, Mary,” announced Tom 
Bryant as he ceased his brief recital 
of what had occurred, “‘we’re livin’ on 
wild land now. Township 2906 is 
our post office address,—and no priv- 
ileges to speak of. Lucky I married 
a school-teacher. You'll have to 
study up and teach the children, and 
I’ll canoe down the stream to Lake- 
side for whatever we have to buy. 
We’re done with Five Rivers from 
this time on.” 

Late into the night the sound of 


axe and saw broke the silence of the 
woods, and in the morning the bridge 
which had linked Tom Bryant’s iarm 
with Five Rivers was floating in 
broken pieces down the south branch 
of Salmon Stream. ‘No use savin’ 
old boards where new _ lumber’s 
plenty,” declared the only voter of 
Township 2906 as he proudly sur- 
veyed his evening’s work. 

It was a little lonely after the first 
flush of anger passed away. There 
was one other family in the township; 
for Joe Denim’s little clearing was in 
the next valley, beyond the range of 
hills that rose behind Tom Bryant’s 
house. But Mrs. Denim spoke little 
English, and Mary Bryant, whose 
early home had been a thriving vil- 
lage far to the south, missed even the 
infrequent intercourse she had en- 
joyed with Five Rivers women. Not 
that the Bryants were neglected; 
many callers drove over from the vil- 
lage and forded the little stream at a 
shallow place above the house. But 
Tom was always busy, and notwith- 
standing the loneliness the callers met 
with a cool reception from Mary, who 
included the whole of Five Rivers in 
her resentment. So as time passed, 
all connection with Five Rivers was 
severed. Late in the summer they 
heard from a wandering sportsman 
that the building of a large town- 
house had been begun. 

Summer was over, and early 
autumn rains had begun to swell the 
streams, when one September day a 
tin peddler found his way to the 
Bryant homestead. Mary, long de- 
prived of the delights of shopping, 
invested lavishly in his wares, gladly 
entertaining him at dinner in part 
payment thereof. Like most gentle- 
men of his profession, he was a fluent 
conversationalist, and, being fresh 
from Five Rivers, regaled them with 
news, in spite of Tom’s frowns and 
Marv’s efforts to change the subject. 

“They’ve got stuck on their town- 
house,” he announced. “It seems 
they miscalculated soméhow, and the 
money’s run out before ‘twas halt 
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done. And some’s been opposed to 
it from the outset. They’ve called a 
special town meetin’ for October first, 
to see what they'll do. Custard pie, 
Mis’ Bryant? No, thank you, I’ll take 
another piece of apple. Yes, they say 
down river that Five Rivers holds a 
town meetin’ oftener’n they have 
preachin’ service.” 

It was in the early hours of Sep- 
tember twenty-ninth that Tom Bry- 
ant woke from a deep slumber, op- 
pressed by a sense of something 
unusual. He sprang from bed and 
threw open the window. No smell 
of smoke was in the air, no sound 
broke the intense silence of the 
forest. 

“Tom,” called Mary faintly, “you 
don’t see any signs of a shower, do 
you? It’s so still, it seems like one.” 

“Still!’ shouted Tom _ Bryant. 
“That’s it, Mary. What on earth has 
happened to the stream? There ain’t 
a sound from it.” 

With the first light of morning he 
was standing beside the rocky bed 
from whence Salmon Stream had dis- 
appeared as if by magic. Only tiny 
rivulets trickled where yesterday the 
swollen stream had rushed. A few 
trout flopped helplessly in shallow 
pools left in the hollows, while hun- 
dreds of their fellows strewed the 
gravel. Breakfastless, coatless, in the 
pouring rain, Tom Bryant followed 
the forsaken bed upward, splashing 
through the pools and leaping from 
one slippery rock to another. On 
either side of him the wooded hills 
grew higher and closer as he went. 
A mile above his house, the north 
line of hills terminated in Old Bald 
Top, which rose abruptly from a little 
plain; and as he breathlessly rounded 
the curve of this mountain, he saw 
before him the solution of the mys- 
tery. Just where the little stream, 
wandering uncertainly about the base 
of the mountain, had chosen the south 
path rather than the north, a heavy 
landslide had brought down tons of 
earth and rocks to fill the channel. 
Yes, it was as he thought. Cut off 


from its old channel the stream had 
turned its course northward and was 
sweeping placidly along the north 
side of Old Bald Top. Tom followed it 
along the bank, through the woods, 
until he came opposite the Denims'’ 
little clearing, where the whole family 
were out viewing the strange phe- 
nomenon of a river, where yesterday 
had been a field of rocks and stumps. 
Tom’s explanation, shouted across 
the stream, was received with evident 
relief. 

Tom Bryant made his plans swiftly 
as he walked homeward along the 
highway over the hills. At ten 
o'clock he was driving into Five 
Rivers, bestowing cordial greetings 
on all he met. 

“I’ve come back to live in Five 
Rivers,’ he announced. “Salmon 
Stream has changed its course and 
it’s runnin’ quarter of a mile north of 
my place. I calculate I’m a resident 
again.” 

Great was the excitement produced 
by the report, and one expedition 
after another set off to view for itself 
the wonder that Nature had per- 
formed. 

“Yes,” said Tom Bryant, as he 
settled upon a box in the almost de- 
serted store, “I’m comin’ over and 
help out on town meetin’, day after 
to-morrow. What’s the outlook?” 

The merchant leaned over the 
counter confidentially. “Well, I don’t 
know,” he said, dubiously. “ ’Twa'n’t 
any of my doin’s, for I never took 
sides either way. But the boys have 
got the townhouse half done, and 
there’s no money to finish it. They're 
afraid they can’t raise any more 
money for it, for the lumbermen’s 
been dead against it all along, and 
don’t want a townhouse anyhow. But 
what else can we do with a buildin’ 
of that size?” 

At this moment the door opened 
to admit John Towne and several 
other citizens, plainly drawn thither 
to see what the next move was to be. 
Tom Bryant rose to take his leave, 
apparently unconscious of the new 
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arrivals. With his hand on the door, 
he turned. “Well, I’ve got that all 
planned for,” he answered in the 
same confidential tone, which never- 
theless reached all ears, “I’m calcu- 
latin’ that we’ll build a steeple on 
there and call it a church, seein’ it’s 
too big for a schoolhouse ;” which 
remark was like a bombshell to the 
friends of the townhouse, who well 
understood that the lumbermen, 
though for the most part inactive in 
public affairs, lacked only a leader to 
carry any measure they might de- 
sire. 

-Tom Bryant chuckled to himself as 
he drove homeward. All day long, as 
he went about his work, he meditated 
on his plans for the town meeting; 
and late into the night he lay listen- 
ing to the rain upon the wooden roof. 
Morning broke gray and gloomy. 
The rain still fell steadily. The 
Bryant family were at breakfast when 
Joe Denim, breathless with haste and 
excitement, burst into the kitchen. 

“The. stream!” he gasped. “He 
rise all night. My yard full—my barn 
full! My buildin’ all be wash away!” 
The poor man wrung his hands in 
distress and, despairing of expressing 
himself in English, broke into a tor- 
rent of provincial French. Tom 
Bryant, followed by Dave and Henry, 
hurried up across the pasture to the 
hilltop, whence he could look down 
upon Joe’s farm. It was all true. 
The seething torrent, doubled in size 
since yesterday, swept through the 
narrow valley, spreading itself out 
over the little plain where Joe had 
made his home. Already it was a foot 
deep about the barn and washing 
across the doorstep of the house. 
Joe’s wife and children, from the tiny 
chamber window, were calling fran- 
tically for his return. Tom Bryant 
hesitated, holding in one hand his tri- 
umph over Five Rivers, in the other 
Joe Denim’s little home. He re- 
membered how Joe had come to Five 
Rivers, walking through the woods 
from Canada, his sole worldly posses- 
sions in a bundle under his arm, re- 


called Joe’s frugal, honest life, his 
daily and nightly toil to clear the little 
farm and build a house and barn. 

“Well, Joe,” he said cheerily, as he 
put the thought of Five Rivers reso- 
lutely behind him, “there's jest a 
chance for you. You, Dave, get 
on to the white horse and ride to 
the village. Tell all the fellers you 
see there’s work for them up to 
the foot of the mountain, and 
ask Ben Thompson to bring along 
what dynamite we had left from the 
big jam. We’re goin’ to turn the 
stream back into its old channel. 
There’s plenty at the village will be 
glad to help on that job.” 

Joe, with little comprehension of 
the sacrifice made in his behalf, hur- 
ried away to assure his Mary it was 
all right, for Tom Bryant said so, and 
direct her to take the children and 
valuables up the hill to an old store- 
house, where he had already taken 
the cattle. 

Two hours later, a force of fifty 
strong arms was attacking the land- 
slide at the foot of Old Bald Top. It 
was no light task. Tom Bryant 
climbing now and then to a point 
whence he could watch the stream 
went back to the work with fresh 
energy, wondering if it were all to be 
in vain. All day the work went on, 
while the rain poured unceasingly and 
the turbid water crept upward, inch 
by inch. At intervals a heavy blast 
sent rock and earth flying upward. It 
was late afternoon when the first tiny 
stream of water trickled through the 
barrier. The men sprang to places 
of safety with a shout, as the space 
widened slowly, then more and more 
swiftly, until broken trees and 
bowlders alike gave way before the 
rushing flood, and Salmon Stream 
took up its old course again. 

“Township 2906!”  soliloquized 
Tom Bryant as he stood in his door- 
way watching the swift waters that 
cut him off from Five Rivers again. 
“Well, I don’t know but what a man’s 
duty to his neighbor comes before 
politics and town meetin’s. I b’leeve 
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I'll take up with Lewis’s offer to over- 
see his lumberin’ over in Misery this 
winter. Dave’s big enough to man- 
age here to home, with his mother’s 
head to furnish judgment.” 


Late in February, Tom Bryant, 
tramping on snow-shoes through the 
woods to the camp where his head- 
quarters were, found awaiting him a 
delegation of Five Rivers citizens. 

“We come to say,” announced the 
hotel proprietor, who appeared to be 
chairman of the delegation, “that 
we've sent down to Augusta this 
winter and had it settled legal and 
bindin’ that the old main branch of 
Salmon Stream is the north boundary 
of the town. They said we could 
have it jest as we wanted, for the way 
the old charter run it might have been 
either way. So we hope you'll over- 
look any hard feelin’s and come 
around to town meetin’ the first Mon- 
day in March. 

“T’'ll see about it,” replied Tom 
Bryant slowly, after a moment of 
thought. Having had a most suc- 
cessful winter, he could afford to be 
magnanimous. “What you done 
about the townhouse, boys?” he asked 
presently. 

The men laughed. “Well, you 


see,’ explained one, “we didn’t do 
anything in October, as you prob’ly 
heard. And after that, your idea of 
buildin’ on a steeple got round, and 
the women folks got hold of it, and 
hung on to it and harped on it, till 
I calculate that’s what’s got to be 
done. Some of the mill owners down 
river has offered to help out, if we 
make a church of it; and they say 
there’s kind of half-fledged ministers 
we can get cheap through the sum- 
mer.” 

“Some of ’em wanted we should 
ask,” said the hotel keeper with some 
embarrassment, “if you’d serve on the 
board again this year.” 

“No,” replied Tom Bryant with de- 
cision. ‘I’m glad to be livin’ in Five 
Rivers again. I don’t calculate to 
hold feelin’ against any. I'll send the 
children over to school, and if they 
have preachin’, I s’pose Mary’ll want 
me to take her over Sundays. But I 
guess there’s nothin’ pays a man 
much better than lookin’ after his 
own business. I’m done servin’ the 
public.” 

Nevertheless, if one should drop 
into Five Rivers to-day, one would 
find, it may fairly be suspected, that 
Tom Bryant’s municipal talents were 
not going to waste. 


JACOB HEMINWAY, THE 
By Burton J. 


HE eleventh day of November, 
T 1701, marked the beginning of 

an important era in the history 
of Connecticut and New Haven. It 
was a day that witnessed the consum- 
mation of a plan that had been for 
nearly a century the chief ambition of 
the wise and reverent people of the 
colony, and whose consummation was 
a cause for congratulation and prayer. 
It was the day when the representative 
pastors of the thirty-two Connecticut 


FIRST YALE STUDENT. 
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towns, assembled at Saybrook, formu- 
lated those plans for the education of 
youth for “employment both in 
church and civil state,” that had been 
exhaustively discussed during the 
preceding years and elected a rector 
into whose hands the moral and intel- 
lectual training of the young men was 
to be consigned. The Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, upon whom the unanimous 
choice of the ministers fell, was in- 
structed to move his residence from 
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Kenilworth to Saybrook, and to begin 
the work for which he was so well 
qualified without further ado. The 
long heralded collegiate school was an 
accomplished fact. 

Connecticut people were naturally 
gratified that they were to have a col- 
lege all their own, and that they were 
to be obliged no longer to send their 
promising sons on a perilous journey 
to Cambridge, in order to insure their 
education in theology and the polite 
arts. They were well satisfied that 
this important duty was to be in- 
trusted to so learned and godly a man 
as Abraham Pierson; and the rival 
towns, in their pleasure at the con- 
summation of a plan so long deferred, 
submitted to the choice of Saybrook 
as the seat of the new institution with 
unexpected complacency. There were 
naturally those who did not acquiesce 
in the generosity of the Connecticut 
legislature, which had voted to en- 
courage the infant enterprise by an 
annual gift of sixty pounds; but any 
disquietude on this ground was over- 
come by the reflection that the ortho- 
doxy of religion was further secured 
by a grant of the kind, and that the 
chosen sons of the colony were no 
longer to be contaminated by the 
dangerous thoughts of Harvard. The 
feeling throughout the community 
therefore was one of general satisfac- 
tion and pride, and the eleven clergy- 
men whose persistence brought about 
this commendable result received a 
lifelong preéminence over their less 
energetic compatriots. The cynical 
observer, however, might have found 
much in the new collegiate school to 
criticise and revile. On the afternoon 
of November 11, indeed, when the de- 
tails of the organization were com- 
plete, the future university was a uni- 
versity very much in the air. With 
the exception of the corporation of 
eleven Congregationalists and a li- 
brary of forty works of theology, there 
was little in the institution to furnish 
a glimpse of its future splendor. 
There were no funds, with the excep- 
tion of the petty stipend of the state 


and a few unimportant gifts of enthu- 
siastic friends; there were no build- 
ings and no provisions for a university 
equipment, except the proposition 
that Rector Pierson’s house be used 
temporarily for this purpose; there 
were no professors, no tutors; and 
even the permanent seat of the colle- 
giate school was not definitively de- 
termined. As the days and weeks 
went on, however, it became apparent 
that an even more imperative adjunct 
of a successful institution of learning 
was not forthcoming. Where, we 
may be sure a few busybodies in- 
quired, are the collegiate scholars of 
this famous collegiate school? In- 
deed, for several months this sine qua 
non of a successful educational institu- 
tion was conspicuously absent. It had 
been. the intention of Rector Pierson 
to change his residence and to begin 
the work of instruction at once; but 
he soon perceived that he would have 
plenty of time to move his household 
effects. In fact, as the autumn passed 
into winter and the winter into spring 
before anv of the prospective col- 
legians presented themselves for 
matriculation, the worthy rector be- 
gan to consider whether the demands 
for a Connecticut college were so im- 
perative after all. The enemies of the 
college of course did not fail to take 
advantage of its inauspicious opening ; 
and it may be assumed that the gentle- 
men of Massachusetts, who had all 
along opposed and ridiculed the enter- 
prise of their Connecticut brethren, 
were not altogether displeased. The 
situation was really becoming acute, 
and the eleven trustees were begin- 
ning to believe that all the anxious 
thought of the preceding years had 
been thrown away, when the tension 
was relieved by a young gentleman 
from East Haven, who presented him- 
self early in March, 1702, for the en- 
trance examination to Rector Pier- 
son’s school. 

There were other reasons for the 
cordial welcome Jacob Heminway re- 
ceived than the fact that he had fur- 
nished the most important feature of 
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an institution of learning. In those 
days, when family, even among the 
vigorous Puritans of Connecticut, was 
of first importance, and when the 
vaunted democratic spirit of Yale was 
unheard of, the fact could not be over- 
looked that the first applicant for ad- 
mission was the son of one of the 
wealthiest and most influential citi- 
zens of the colony, and that the im- 
plied indorsement of the new venture 
was an approval from a high source. 
The arrival of Heminway, therefore, 
was an important event. He lost no 
time in satisfying Rector Pierson of 
his scholastic qualifications, and in a 
few days the infant university, with its 
solitary instructor and its solitary pu- 
pil, had entered upon its useful career. 

Of course no one thought of em- 
bellishing the unpretentious estab- 
lishment over which Rector Pierson 
was about to preside with the name of 
a university ; and there is considerable 
doubt whether young Heminway ever 
regarded himself as a college man. In 
the early vears of its history, the insti- 
tution is referred to by no loftier title 
than that of the collegiate school; and 
it was nearly half a century before its 
head official was known by any more 
comprehensive name than that of 
rector. There seems to have been a 
studied effort to avoid all worldly pre- 
tence, to soar no higher than the mod- 
est circumstances would permit, and 
rather to minimize, in the sight of 
God and man, the humble undertak- 
ing in which they were engaged. This 
was probably in conformity with the 
Puritan spirit—with the Puritan effort 
to strip the world of its fineries and 
trappings and get closer to the spirit 
of things. In the same way that, in 
the levelling Puritan commonwealth, 
a church became a meeting-house and 
a priest a preacher, a university be- 
came a collegiate school. There was 
probably no desire to model their in- 
stitution after the great universities of 
their native land, of which, as the rich 
and powerful conservators of church 
conformity, they nourished few kindly 
memories; nor even, to come nearer 


home, did they care to imitate too 
closely the institution at Cambridge, 
which during the past few years had 
fallen under a cloud. 

Nevertheless, however humble were 
the titles which these rigid and unim- 
aginative souls bestowed upon their 
new undertaking, their aim was broad 
and uplifting. The idea of educating 
the youth of Connecticut in a wa) 
strictly their own was no new one. 
For the origin of Yale University, we 
must go further back than the en- 
trance of young Jacob Heminway into 
Rector Pierson’s Kenilworth parson- 
age; we must go back to the early part 
of the seventeenth century, when John 
Davenport, who had been driven into 
exile by Archbishop Laud, and The- 
ophilus Eaton, the prosperous London 
merchant, decided to found in the new 
world a state after their own hearts, 
independent of church or king. Mr. 
Davenport regarded a college as in- 
dispensable to the ideal theocracy 
which he proposed to found, and dur- 
ing his lifetime he was unremitting in 
his efforts to that end. Had Mr. 
Davenport carried out his intention, 
however, it is certain that he would 
have had to wait longer for his first 
pupil than did the eleven worthy 
pastors upon whom that responsibility 
ultimately fell. The colony of New 
Haven was hardly in a _ sufficiently 
flourishing condition to warrant a sep- 
arate institution during Mr. Daven- 
port’s lifetime. His chief service to 
the work was in familiarizing the peo- 
ple of the colony with the notion of a 
college among them and of New 
Haven as its seat. This idea, indeed, 
he so firmly implanted in their minds 
that it was never abandoned. It was 
some time, however, before the 
scheme took a practical form. For 
the first. half century the people were 
engaged in fighting Indians rather 
than in founding collegiate schools. 
The political troubles in England, the 
struggles between the Puritan and the 
Cavalier,and later between the Church 
of England man and the papist, as well 
as the attendant wars, in which the 
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colonists were invariably involved, ab- 
sorbed the chief attention of Mr. 
Davenport’s flock. Nor were they 
entirely without educational resource. 
The colonists brought over Ezekiel 
Cheever, author of the “Latin Acci- 
dence” which enjoys an enviable im- 
mortality in that dusty limbo of epoch- 
making text-books; and in 1660 they 
founded the Hopkins grammar 
school, an institution that still sur- 
vives. In 1643, five years after the 
settlement of New Haven, a collec- 
tion of corn was taken up for the sup- 
port of Harvard College—a donation 


that was continued for many years. 


Several of the most promising young 
men were maintained, at the colony’s 
expense, at Harvard; between the 
years 1638 and 1700, about one in 
thirty of the graduates of that insti- 
tution being—according to Professor 
Kingsley—from the New Haven col- 
ony. In addition to these advantages, 
the settlers of New Haven were to a 
great extent people of refinement and 
education. A large number of them 
had resided at the great universities of 
England; and the opportunities for 
home instruction, therefore, must have 
been favorable. Taking all these cir- 
cumstances together, it is hardly likely 
that any young man of the colony with 
an inclination towards learning would 
have any difficulty in fulfilling his de- 
sire. Anything more tangible than 
this, however, Mr. Davenport did not 
live to see. It was not the only nor 
the most important disappointment of 
his life; for when, in 1661, the colony 
of New Haven, which had incurred 
the displeasure of Charles II by its 
assumption of sovereignty and by 
several disloyal acts, was formally 
abolished and annexed to the colony 
of Connecticut, Mr. Davenport re- 
garded his mission in this world as at 
an end and his life as a failure. In 
vexation of spirit he retired to Boston, 
declining to live under the unchris- 
tian laws of Connecticut; and in Bos- 
ton he breathed his last, in 1670. 
Jacob Heminway was born De- 
cember 6, 1683. At that time the 


chances that he would be educated at 
a college in his native colony were 
hardly more promising than during 
Mr. Davenport’s days. The tradi- 
tions of the proposed college, how- 
ever, were part of his inheritance, and 
we may be sure that, as a wide-awake 
and public spirited young man, he 
was perfectly familiar with all the et- 
forts made for the fulfilment of Mr. 
Davenport’s plans. One of the most 
frequent visitors at his father’s East 
Haven home was the Rev. James Pier- 
pont. Mr. Pierpont’s position in the 
community was almost identical with 
that of the Rev. Mr. Davenport. He 
was pastor of the church. which Mr. 
Davenport had founded, and was like 
Davenport before him the leading 
man in the community in learning and 
influence. Both because of his posi- 
tion and because of the sincere inter- 
est which he felt in the scheme, he had 
taken up the agitation for a New 
Haven college, which had descended 
to him as a natural right; nor was he 
far behind his predecessor in zeal. It 
requires no broad stretch of the im- 
agination to picture him at. Mr. 
Heminway’s hearthstone, discussing 
with his influential friend his hopes 
and plans for a collegiate school, the 
youthful Heminway meantime eagerly 
drinking in everything that the great 
and wise man had to say. Mr. Hem- 
inway, as one of the wealthiest mem- 
bers of Mr. Davenport’s parish, was 1. 
every way a man to be conciliated ; but 
there are no evidences, beyond the 
fact that he furnished in his son the 
first pupil to the new college, that the 
East Haven farmer was of material as- 
sistance. The record books of Yale 
do not inform us that young Jacob’s 
father contributed anything to the es- 
tablishment of the school; not a foot 
of ground to serve as a lot for a pro- 
posed college building, not a pound of 
nails to aid in its construction, nor a 
square of glass to glaze its windows— 
such were the forms the early dona- 
tions took—are credited to Samuel 
Heminway’s name. Perhaps, as a 
shrewd man of the world, he may 
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have given Mr. Pierpont no encour- 
agement in his work. He may have 
called the enthusiast’s attention to the 
fact that there were only fifteen thou- 
sand people in the colony, and that 
their combined wealth amounted to 
only two hundred thousand pounds. 
He may have suggested that the col- 
ony had been exhausted by King 
Philip’s war, and that the energies of 
all the available young men should be 
rather spent in extirpating the ac- 
cursed red man than in the pursuit of 
vain and unprofitable learning; that 
the good King William was still main- 
taining his throne only by force of 
arms, and that the embroilments of 
the colonies would last as long as the 
French king assisted the renegade 
James to regain his former power. If 
the young men, Heminway may have 
added, are determined to educate 
themselves rather than deal with the 
present troubles in a vigorous, manly 
way, there are the hospitable doors of 
the Massachusetts college always 
open; and we may be sure that he 
would have an answer ready when his 
devout friend murmured that there 
were several things in the goyern- 
ment of Harvard to which the godly 
people of Connecticut could not sub- 
scribe, and that the dignity of the 
colony required that it have a college 
of its own. More than likely, how- 
ever, we do the worthy farmer’s mem- 
ory an injustice. He was probably 
thoroughly in sympathy with Mr. 
Pierpont’s plans, and was overjoyed 
as he heard of the various steps lead- 
ing up to their fulfilment. Perhaps 
Mr. Pierpont gave him a graphic ac- 
count of that famous meeting in the 
Rev. Samuel Russell’s house at Bran- 
ford, where the ministers interested in 
the scheme came formally forward, 
each presenting a gift of books with 
the solemn declaration, “I give these 
hooks for the founding of a college 
in this colony”; and perhaps he did 
not,—for the story is more or less 
apocryphal. We may be sure that 


Mr. Heminway was not pleased with 
the location Mr. Pierpont and his as- 


sociates were obliged, by the jealous- 
ies of the various Connecticut towns, 
to select for their collegiate school. 
Mr. Pierpont, however, probably in- 
formed him on the quiet that Say- 
brook was only a temporary make- 
shift, that no elaborate college build- 
ings would be erected at the mouth of 
the Connecticut River, and that when 
the proper time came they would see 
what they would see. At any rate, 
Samuel Heminway was not so dis- 
pleased that he withheld from the in- 
stitution its earliest disciple, whose 
career in the infant university he 
watched with solicitude and pride. 
The town of Kenilworth has under- 
gone many transformations since that 
day, nearly two centuries ago, when 
Jacob Heminway dismounted from 
his old faithful mare, brushed from 
his new Sunday clothes the dust of a 
twenty-five mile drive, and bowed 
graciously in return to the motherly 
greeting extended by Mistress Abi- 
rail Pierson, the rector’s “lady.” The 
name of the town itself, under the deft 
fingers of a succession of town clerks, 
who had the conservative eighteenth 
century disdain for orthography, be- 
came successively Kenelworth, Ken- 


ellworth and Kenelmeworth, un- 
til, in the year 1707, it reached 
at a bound present form, 
Killingworth. But the portion 


of the old town in which young 
Heminway received his instruction is 
no longer known by any of these ap- 
pellations; for in 1838 the town of 
Killingworth was divided, the older 
part taking the modern name of Clin- 
ton. There are few landmarks to-day 
upon the old Kenilworth green to re- 
call the early scholastic efforts of 
Rector Pierson and Jacob Heminway. 
All the houses and public buildings 
have long since fallen into decay and 
heen removed, and their successors, 
now standing, are in many cases a 
century old. 

Jacob Heminway was a somewhat 
weary and bedraggled young man on 
fhe evening of his arrival at the 
Kenilworth parsonage,—the old Bos- 
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ton coach road was not too comfort- 
able travelling two centuries ago; but 
he was not too exhausted to take a 
glance at the friendly prospect around 
him. The Kenilworth green sloped 
gently from a slight hill, upon the 
crest of which stood the small square 
“comodious meting-houes,” down to 
the water’s edge. At the back of this 
“meting-houes,” where the hill again 
sloped downwards, was the village 
churchyard, with its small and queerly 
embellished headstones and its graves 
evergrown with tall grass and wild 
flowers. Alone the western edge of 
the churchyard, the quiet waters of 
the Indian River, red and pink under 
the rays of the setting sun, stole 
through the meadow land to the 
Sound. From the porch of Rector 
Pierson’s house, where the prospective 
college man was nervously watching 
for the return of his venerable pre- 
ceptor, he could catch a glimpse of the 
Sound itself and the misty hills of 
Long Island in the distance. Mr. 
Pierson’s house—the predecessor of 
the Welch, Durfee and Vanderbilt 
Halls of to-day—was an inviting two- 
storied affair, standing proudly 
among the low, unfloored log cabins 
of the humbler villagers, back from 
the old Boston road, along which too 
many disdainful voung men in the few 
months afterwards passed on to Har- 
vard, hardly giving a glance at the in- 
stitution maintained by Rector Pier- 
son and his solitary hopeful. In the 
days following, Jacob Heminway dis- 
covered that the house made some 
pretension to elegance. The beams 
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that crossed the ceilings were 
of massive oak, with artisti- 
cally bevelled edges ;* and the 
sloping roofs were comfortably 
shingled—a strong contrast to 
the thatch that still generally 
prevailed in the old town. 
Through the small leaded 
panes of his bedroom windows 
the scene was not out of keep- 
ing with the scholar’s mood. 
The cows browsed at will 
upon the green in_ front 
of the “meting-houes’; it was 
the common playground for the chil- 
dren; and the good matrons had fre- 
quent recourse to the well, which with 
its long sweep occupied a position of 
honor in the front churchyard. 

With whatever misgivings the un- 
accustomed Jacob may have awaited 
his career under Rector Pierson’s 
roof, it was not-many weeks before he 
was thoroughly installed in his new 
home and began to feel very much 
like one of the family. Rector Pier- 
son’s household, indeed, was already 
so large—three boys and six girls— 
that a single addition could hardly be 
regarded as an intruder. For the first 
few years of its career, the collegiate 
school and Rector Pierson’s family 
were indiscriminately mingled. They 
all rose with the sun—none of your 
crawling out of bed at eight A. M., as 
in the case of the present generation 
of Yale men—and gathered in the 
front room for morning prayers. The 
scriptures were read by Heminway, 
Mr. Pierson occasionally interrupting 
to comment on some noteworthy pas- 
sage, to explain some especially 
knotty point, or to preach a brief 
extempore sermon for the delectation 
of his reverent listeners. Then came 
the everlasting psalm, in which the 
piping treble of the six mistresses 
Pierson offered some compensation 
for the grating bass of Sir Jacob, fol- 
lowed by the early morning breakfast 
in the spacious kitchen. The food was 

*These beams were utilized in 17¢0 in building the 
house now occupied by John A. Stanton of Clinton. 


S-veral of the most ornamental were used as platforms to 
the chimneys, and can be plainly seen to-day. 
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homely, of course, and the rector’s 
grace was far from perfunctory; but 
we may rest assured that the unpre- 
tentious company, seated on benches 
around the rough pine table, partook 
of their humble meal with thankful- 
ness Of heart. After this the company 
parted—the females to the house- 
wifery and needlework that were re- 
garded as the sole essential accom- 
plishments of young women, even of 
a daughter of a college president, and 
Jacob to his academic duties. 

The first recitations of Yale Uni- 
versity were held in the great front 
room of the Kenilworth parsonage, 
with the hum of the loom 


new doctrines that had gained some 
headway in the other colonies, in the 
admonition that he should teach no 
other theological system than that laid 
down by the trustees. There was no 
apprehension on the score of Rector 
Pierson’s orthodoxy; but the clause 
was inserted probably as a precaution 
for the future, the necessity of which 
was evidenced a few years later, when 
a duly elected president of Yale went 
over to the English church. Hemin- 
way was also required to recite weekly 
the assembly catechism in Latin and 
Ames's “Theological Theses;” and 
many of the other studies as- 


and. the whir of the spin- 
ning wheel mingling 
gently with the peaceful 
cadences of Rector Pier- 
son, as, from the stiff- 
backed panelled chair 
which is even now pre- 
served in the Chittenden 
library, he led his youth- 
ful charge through all the 
pleasant fields of learning. 
This chair, which has 
since creditably acquitted 
itself at many a Yale 
commencement, is hardly 
in keeping with the quiet 


and genial personality that 
we associate with Rector 
Pierson’s name, and is 
more suggestive of thestudies whichat 
that early dayformed the major part of 
the college curriculum. The spirit of 
the place in fact was dominantly theo- 
logical,—perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance for Heminway, who had al- 
ready announced his intention of en- 
tering the ministry, and at least har- 
monious with the rigorous doctrines 
afterwarus “nforced by him during his 
East Haven pastorate. According to 
the terms of the agreement which 
Abraham Pierson assumed under his 
rectorship, he bound himself to in- 
struct the students in theological di- 
vinitv; and we gain an interesting 
glimpse of the horror with which the 
Connecticut clergyman viewed the 


CONGREGATIONAL MEETING-HOUSE ON KENILWORTH 


GREEN. 
sumed a _ theological turn. The 
Greek text-book was the New 
Testament; and _ before’ graduat- 


ing the undergraduate was obliged 
to go through the Psalter in Hebrew. 
There were studies, however, of a 
more ‘worldly turn. Five or six ora- 
tions of Cicero and six books of Virgil 
were indispensable to the bachelor’s 
degree; natural science was studied 
from the rector’s own text-book; and 
the young man was also required to 
wade through the labyrinthine sub- 
tleties of Peter Ramus’s logic. It is 
gratifving too to see, in those days 
when the larger part of the colonies 
was unexplored wilderness, this early 
education taking a practical turn; for 
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the regular studies were 


among 
mathematics and surveying. With all 
these subjects to engage his mind, we 


may be sure that Rector Pierson 
found plenty for the young man to 


do. Those were the days when stu- 
dents were not afraid to study, 
and teachers were not afraid to 


teach; and it may be assumed that 
when the hour came for evening 
prayers, the time had not been spent 
in vain. . 

And probably the relaxation that 
followed, when the whole household 
gathered again in the old kitchen be- 
fore the spacious fireplace and added 
much profitable talk to the zest of 
their hard cider and hickory nuts, was 
not unwelcome to Jacob Heminway’s 
wearied mind. There were great do- 
ings in the colonies in those days; and 
probably Rector Pierson and _ his 
pupil—for Mistress Pierson and her 
daughters, of course, were expected 
only to listen—found many interest- 
ing subjects to discuss. Queen Anne 
ascended the throne a few weeks after 


Lat 
over Kenilworth town, and 
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Heminway became a mem- 
ber of Rector Pierson’s 
household; and already 
there were rumors of the 
European convulsion that 
was to follow soon—a bad 
piece of news for the Amer- 
ican colonies, for they were 
bound to be involved. Per- 
haps the minds of rector and 
pupil reverted to the Rev. 
Cotton Mather, and his holy 
crusade against the Massa- 
chusetts witches. Connect- 
icut had had her own 
witches and hangings of 
witches, and these too were 
talked of.* But there were 
now no wrinkled old women 


i 
ai astride broomsticks flying 


no invisible spectres with 
invisible “instruments of 
torture” to terrify the 
souls and bodies of old 
and young—except those 
that were now working havoc 
in the imaginations of the mistresses 
and masters Pierson, listening with 
open ears as the whole matter, cir- 
cumstantial evidence and all, was can- 
vassed by the unperturbed rector and 
his pupil. 

Bedtime came earlier to the orig- 
inal Yale man than to his benighted 
successors; and it was long before 
midnight, the conventional retiring 
hour of the present generation, that 
Jacob Heminway received the tallow 
dip from the handsof Mistress Abigail 
and began to mount the narrow stairs 
towards his room. His sleeping quar- 
ters on the second floor of the Kenil- 
worth parsonage with its sloping 
walls, plastered with straw clay, and 
its many-paned windows, not too se- 
curely fastened against the cold night 
air, were also hardly to be compared 
with the luxurious apartments of the 
present day. There were no onyx 
fireplaces with great crackling logs in 


* See article on “‘ Witchcraft in Connecticut,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles H, Levermore, in the New EN@LAND 
MAGAzineE for July, 1892. 
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this eighteenth century predecessor of 
Vanderbilt Hall. Perhaps the kind 
hearted and motherly rector’s wife had 
attempted to banish Jack Frost from 
the snowy sheets with her persuasive 
warming pan, or had quietly deposited 
a hot brick where it would come 
within convenient reach of the feet of 
the undergraduate body of Yale; but 
in any circumstances the safe course 
for young Heminway was to undress 
with all possible despatch, jump into 
bed, roll the old homespun blankets 
about his shivering form and bid de- 
fiance, like the hardy Puritan he was, 
to the rigors of an early New Eng- 
land winter’s night. He slept well, of 
course, even though a snowstorm 
coming up in the night might find its 
way through the numerous cracks in 
the ceiling or under the window sash 
and cover his bed with a whiter mantel 
than Mistress Abigail’s sheets. We 
may be sure he did not mind incon- 
veniences of this kind, nor did he hesi- 
tate to spring from beneath the warm 
coverlets at the first peep of dawn. 
There was nothing jaded or heavy 
eyed about the young man as he ap- 
peared, at daybreak, for early morn- 
ing prayers. Can every Yale man of 
the present generation, in this day of 
steam and porcelain baths, say the 
same? 

Such was the probable routine dur- 
ing the six working days of the week. 
But the great and busy day at the little 
Kenilworth parish and at the embryo 
university was the Sabbath. It was 
then that Sir Jacob attired himself in 
the splendid apparel befitting his rank 
and astonished his simple preceptor 
and the Mistresses Pierson with his 
gorgeously belted coat, his exquisitely 
starched ruffs, his rows of gleaming 
gold and silver buttons, his large 
buckled boots, and his “‘great immac- 
ulate breeches.” Verv likely too he 
rode to and from the “‘meting-houes” 
on his slow going mare,—not so much 
as a matter of convenience, for the 
church was not twenty rods distant 
from Rector Pierson’s house, but 
merely as another way of emphasizing 


his social importance. The Pierson 
damsels, too, enjoyed certain priv 
ileges by virtue of their father’s posi- 
tion; and we may be sure that they 
added a touch or two of finery to the 
usually sedate costume of the Puritan 
maid, and that when they responded 
to the beating of Master Griswold’s 
drum—-for it was not until 1703 that 
this martial summons gave place to 
the wondrous bell that was the marvel 
of all the surrounding towns—there 
was no member of her family of whom 
Mistress Pierson had reason to feel 
ashamed. Rector Pierson himself, in 
his long Geneva cloak, black skull cap 
and close fitting breeches, as he 
walked slowly up the aisle, gravely 
bowing right and left to the goodmen 
and goodwives of his flock, could 
hardly, one would imagine, suppress 
a smile of satisfaction at his large and 
well groomed family, settled on the 
very front bench,—another preroga- 
tive of the pastor’s household. After 
the boys had been stationed out of 
harm’s way on the pulpit stairs, where 
they were guarded by the vigilant eye 
of the tithingmen from such unpar- 
donable breaches of discipline as 
cracking nuts or falling asleep, and 
the youngest children had been lulled 
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to rest in the small wooden 
cage provided for that pur- 
pose, the services began. 
They were lengthy,of course 
—the opening prayer usually 
as long as a present day 
sermon; but eyerything was 
listened to with respectful 
attention, unaccompanied by 
that suppressed coughing 
and shuffling of feet with 
which the modern Yale man 
expresses his disapproval of 
ministerial prolixity. It is 
interesting to note, however, 
that one custom of those 
days is preserved at the pres- 
ent time; for when, late in 
the afternoon, the services 
finally reached an end, the 
whole congregation _ re- 
mained standing until the 
pastor had passed down the 
aisle and out into the open 


garded as a sufficient prepa- 


ration for the ministry, 
which he entered shortly 
after graduation. In after 


life, Jacob Heminway be- 
came a severe and orthodox 
theologian, well .known for 
his opposition to anything 
new ; and there is little ques- 
tion that he regarded his 
undergraduate career with 
‘all seriousness. We should 
surely like to know how he 
spent his spare time, what 
diversions he found in the 
old town of Kenilworth to 
engage his mind, whether he 
possessed any of those char- 
acteristics so distinctive of 
the modern college man. Of 
course, in this connection 
we are bound to remember 
the fact that Rector Pierson’s 
family was chiefly comprised 


air, followed by its obei- 
sances, almost Oriental in 
their profundity. The ex- 


of six buxom girls—and that 
they were Puritan girls at 
that. We can easily imagine 


periences of the day, how- statue oF rector Heminway glancing over his 


ever, were not at an end for PIERSON 
Sir Jacob and his preceptor. 
Among the latter’s university duties 
was the expounding of “practical di- 
vinity” on the Sabbath day—a pro- 
gram that might be varied by Hemin- 
way himself, who “repeated sermons.” 

It would be interesting, of course, 
to trace the history of Jacob Hemin- 
way during that momentous half year 
when he and his august preceptor 
comprised in themselves the begin- 
ning of Yale University ; but the mate- 
rials are not forthcoming. That 
Heminway was an apt and faithful 
scholar, and that he took advantage 
of the fact that he was receiving the 
undivided attention of so worthy a 
preceptor, are evident from the fact 
that he received his bachelor’s degree 
in 1704, after two and a half years’ 
study, when, according to the plan of 
the college, the minimum residence 
for such a degree was three years ; and 
also from the fact that the time he 
spent with Rector Pierson was re- 
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on THE Ames’s “Theological Theses” 
at the comely figures of these 
circumspect young women, plodding 
away industriously at their spinning 
wheels or vigorously polishing up the 
old andirons, altogether oblivious of 
his half suppressedadmiration. There 
were also many delightful nooks and 
walks beyond the old Kenilworth 
green ; and it is hardly likely that Mis- 
tress Abigail Pierson, the rector’s 
thrifty wife, cared to discourage any 
little attentions her daughters might 
receive from her husband’s promising 
pupil. Probably Heminway, in his 
after life, looked back many times to 
the moonlight nights when he took 
one or two of his teacher’s daughters 
under his protection,toand fromsome 
husking bee or wedding; and it is 
likely that he had fond recollections of 
the rustic bridge over the Indian River, 
upon which they lingered on theirway 
home. On autumn afternoons, too, 
he assisted in the questof the wild bar- 
berries that were afterwards trans- 
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formed by Mistress Abigail into the 
great, luscious “pyes,” to say nothing 
of the jams religiously placed aside for 
winter's use. 

Jacob had other ways to spend his 
time, however, than in innocent flirta- 
tions with the rector’s daughters. The 
sunny expanse of Long Island Sound 
must have tempted him frequently 
during the long summer afternoons— 
that same Long Island Sound already 
celebrated in romance and mystic 
legends. The reappearance of that 
ghostly phantom ship, in which the 
Connecticut colonists so fondly be- 
lieved, had not yet faded from the 
memory of living men; and the mind 
of Heminway, during his frequent 
sails along the indentations of the 
Connecticut coast, must have fre- 
quently reverted to the less ghostly 
Captain Kidd and his buried treasure. 
It was only a year or two since that 
worthy buccaneer had received the 
punishment that he had avoided so 
long; and in no part of the country 
was the news hailed more gladly than 
in the Connecticut towns. Heminway 
must have frequently sailed in and out 
among the Thimble Islands, reputed 
to be one of the favorite haunts of that 
superior rascal, in which the people 
had already begun to dig for his 
buried gold—and in which they have 
been digging ever since. 

Then there were diversions of a 
more intellectual order. There were 
no large libraries in which Heminway 
could gratify his taste for reading, but 
he probably found means to supply 
the deficiency. Of the forty or so 
books formally presented to the col- 
lege on that dramatic occasion at 
Branford, there was hardly anything 
that might be termed light reading; 
they were all, President Stiles tells 
us, works of theology; and it is hardly 
likely that the private library of 
Rector Pierson, inherited from his 
father, was more enlivening. The 
house, however, was situated upon the 
Boston coach road, and was for those 
days at least in close communication 
with the outside world. Those were 


the days before the newspapers had 
gained any permanent foothold in the 
colonies; but it is not unlikely that a 
copy of some English journal, six 
months or a year out of date,—the 
London Mercury or the Flying Post, 
—may have fallen into Heminway’s 
hands, telling of the great events 
transpiring in Europe. There were 
books, too, in the colonies, especially 
in Boston, and it is likely that Hem- 
inway may have smuggled many 
things worth reading into his little 
chamber in Rector Pierson’s house. 
There were Englishmen then living 
or recently dead, who wrote things 
that we read to-day. Can we im- 
agine, for example, a collegiate stu- 
dent, and a Puritan at that, passing 
through his academic course during 
the years 1702-4, without a copy of 
“Paradise Lost” at his side? Dryden, 
too, had been dead only a year or two 
when Heminway began his academic 
course; Addison was just beginning 
to shed his benign influence over the 
corrupt life and literature of his day; 
Swift had taken up his residence in 
Ireland, and was already meditating 
the “Tale of a Tub” and other mad 
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satires. There was no lack of profit- 
able reading in those days; and Jacob 
Heminway must have been a remark- 
ably sluggish young man, altogether 
unworthy the distinction of being the 
first student of Yale, if he confined his 
education to the learning of Kenil- 
worth green. Perhaps the good 
rector may have raised objections to 
self-culture of this kind; but that is 
hardly likely. It was only a few years 
after Jacob Heminway left Kenil- 
worth, indeed, that the library of the 
collegiate school became a highly rep- 
resentative institution. It was about 
1714 that Dick Steele sent over a copy 
of his plays, that Sir Richard Black- 
more donated several volumes of his 
poems, including the “Creation” and 
“King Arthur” and that such worldly 
productions as Dryden’s “Juvenal,” 
Garth’s “Ovid” and Dispensary,”’ 
Prior’s Poems, Butler’s “Hudibras,” 
Gay’s “Fables,” the works of Du 
Bartas and of Chaucer, and even the 
productions of the playwrights, Ben 
Jonson, Wycherley, Rowe, Otway 
and Shakespeare found their way into 
the college library. It was not always 
recitation hour at Rector Pierson’s 
house; and during many a summer 
afternoon Jacob Heminway must have 
sought the shelter of some kindly elm 
tree or haystack and tasted pleasures 
with which all the charms of Peter 
Ramus’s Dialecticae Partitiones or 
Ames’s “Cases of Conscience” could 
hardly compare. 

In studies and diversions of this 
kind the spring and summer of 1702 
were quickly spent. In September a 
new era of the college began, and 
Heminway’s preéminence as “solus 
the whole college” came to an end. 
At this time the first commencement 
was held privately in the house of the 
Rev. Samuel Buckingham, at Say- 
brook, when Nathaniel Chauncy and 
four other graduates of Harvard re- 
ceived the master’s degree. At the 
same time seven young men pre- 
sented themselves for the entrance 
examinations, and were added to the 
household group at the Kenilworth 


parsonage. A few gifts, chiefly of 
land, were also received; and Mr. 
Daniel Hooker of Farmington, the 
son of the Rev. Thomas Hooker, was 
appointed a tutor. The students were 
at once arranged in three classes, the 
freshmen, sophomores and_ senior 
sophisters, and a well organized insti- 
tution of learning at once began its 
work. It was not, however, plain 
sailing. These were troublous times 
in the colony, and the little collegiate 
school in Rector Pierson’s house was 
one of the keenest sufferers. The 
travellers along the old coach road, 
who frequently stopped to gossip wita 
the undergraduates, had many inter- 
esting things to tell. The war of the 
Spanish succession broke out shortly 
after Jacob Heminway began his 
studies at Kenilworth; and once 
again the Indians, instigated by the 
French, fell upon the helpless coi- 
onists. One morning came the news 
of the frightful massacre at Deerfie!, 
—a signal for the suspension of all 
business and the arming of every 
available young man. During the 
long period of hostilities, the people of 
Connecticut had little time to think of 
the collegiate school. The colony was 
drained of men and money; and Con- 
necticut was obliged not only to de- 
fend herself, but to send large requi- 
sitions to the neighboring colonies. 
Poor Mr. Pierson’s flock also made 
things uncomfortable for him and his 
school. They had opposed his new 
undertaking from the start, and dur- 
ing the next few years insisted again 
and again that he leave the struggling 
institution to work out its own 
destiny. It was many years, nearly a 
century, before the college again ex- 
perienced that quiet that had favored 
it during the summer of 1702; and we 
shall surely be no great losers if we 
leave Jacob Heminway at the door of 
Rector Pierson’s house in September 
of that year, extending a welcoming 
hand to the seven young men who had 
come from different parts of the col- 
ony to join their fortunes with his 
own. 
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A VILLAGE IN RUR'AL FRANCE.’ 
By Clifton Johnson. 


Illustrated from photographs by the Author. 


La Chapelle by name, about 

twenty-five miles north of Paris. 
A friend had directed me to it,—and 
I was charmed from the first with its 
rustic simplicity; and when, instead 
of going to a hotel, I succeeded in 
making arrangements to board and 


| T was a little old-fashioned place, 


lodge in one of the village homes, I 
thought the situation could hardly be 
bettered. 

I was domiciled in what had been, 
forty or fifty years before, the house 
of a country doctor. It was a large 
two-story building, plain and heavy in 
architecture, standing snug to the 
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street, and joining walls 
with neighboring houses 
on either side. From the 
highway its appearance 
was rather blank and for- 
bidding ; but pass through 
it to the other side, and 
there you found the lack- 
ing touch of homelikeness. 
From a vine-clad porch 
vou looked out on a lawn 
in which were _ several 
flower beds and a cluster 
of trees. Slightly farther 
removed was the garden, 
subdivided into many neat 
little plots of vegetables 
and small fruits; and be- 
yond the garden were the 
open fields. 

The house was flanked 
with ponderous wings that 
in size almost rivalled the 
main structure. One of 
these had formerly been 
the doctor’s barn, but now 
was used for odds and 
ends of storage. The 
doctor had been some- 
thing of a. farmer, and 
the barn was broad and 
big and had an expansive 
roof of mossy tiles. Ac- 
cess to it from the street 
was had by an arched and paved 
passage that went straight through 
the main building. 

In the wing opposite the barn up 
one flight I had my room; and in its 
way this room was rather imposing. 
[It was large and high and had a 
broad fireplace with a decorative 
mantel, and above the mantel a mir- 
ror built into the wall and surrounded 
with elaborately panelled woodwork. 
Some of the furniture was hand- 
somely solid and interestingly aged; 
but the room as a whole showed 
plainly by its barrenness, its cracked 
ceiling and its stained and loosening 
wall paper that its aristocracy was of 
the far past. The pleasantest feature 
of my apartment was its one wide, 
high window which opened in halves 


inward ; and the window had a balus- 
trade on which I liked to lean and 
look out on the grassy court and the 
dull-toned, wavy lines of the old tile 
roofs, and watch the people of the 
house who in their work now and 
then passed along the paving border- 
ing the walls. The birds were always 
twittering and carolling in the near 
trees ; the weather in the June days of 
my sojourn was tempered just right 
to make the indoor coolness grateful 
without being chilling; and alto- 
gether the quiet and retirement of the 
spot were soothing and delightful. 
The house had a number of tenants, 
all humble villagers, and I came to be 
very well acquainted with some of 
them. One of these was a man who 
always wore a blue apron and whose 
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only work seemed to be weeding and 
hoeing in the garden and doing other 
small jobs about the place. Another 
was black-capped, hardy old 
woman, who at our first meeting was 
at great pains to let me know her 
age. I did not comprehend her 
clearly until she stooped and wrote 
81 with her finger in the dirt. Then 
she wanted to know how old I 
was. 

Naturally, the person | saw most 
was my landlady. She, too, was 
elderly and black-capped; but she 
was thin and bent and did not carry 
her years as well as the other woman, 
and she had no pride in them to make 
her anxious | should know their ex- 
act number. She was a very pains- 
taking body and tried to do every- 
thing she could for my comfort. 
Indeed, she tried toohard. I was grad- 
ually picking up a French vocabulary, 
but what I ‘had at that time acquired 
did not go far when it came to carry- 
ing on an extended conversation. 
My landlady liked to talk and, 
worst of all, she insisted daily on find- 
ing out in detail what I wanted to 
eat. I could not make her understand 
that I did not much care and that she 
could bring what she chose. She 
must know about each individual 
thing—did I like it, or would I[ prefer 
something else?—and we always had 
a struggle with the language in mak- 
ing out my bill of fare. 

Yet, in spite of all my blundering, I 
gained something of a reputation as 
a linguist, for | heard my landlady 
one day telling a companion that | 
knew French—‘“Oh, no, | was not 
just an ignorant foreigner!” I think 
the reason for this undeserved honor 
lay in the fact that when my landlady 
was rattling along in her conversa- 
tionals I made it a point to agree with 
her as nearly as I could. Most of her 
remarks were quite inconsequential, 
and it did not matter much what | 
said. I confined my answers, as a 
rule, to “Oui,” and “Non,” and made 
a guess at which was right. If my 
landlady stopped and looked sur- 


prised, I hastily changed to the other 
word, and she would go on satis- 
hed. 

She lived in the second story of the 
main part of the house, and she 
brought my meals thence in a basket. 
From my window | would see her 
in her neat black cap come plodding 
along the path across the yard to the 
passage that led from without up to 
my room, then hear her slowly 
mounting the stairs and opening the 
creaking door. “Bon jour, mon- 
sieur,” she says; and then follows a 
patter of small talk, to which I con- 
tribute with my occasional affirma- 
tions and negatives. 

When she had finished spreading 
the cloth and putting on the dishes, 
she often groaned once or twice; but 
I do not know whether that was be- 
cause she was ill or exhausted. 
Quite likely the latter, as it was no 
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small task to attend me, with all that 
carrying and stair-climbing. 

For my noonday and evening 
meals, which were served in courses, 
she had to make several journeys. 
First came soup, and then followed 
meat, vegetables, dessert, etc. Bread 
was supplied in the form of a loaf 
that very much resembled a stout 
walking-stick in length and slender- 
ness. In the morning I had only a 
cup of chocolate and one lone roll 
that was crust clear to the heart. This 
made what the French call their “first 
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breakfast ;”” and it is considered en- 
tirely sufficient until noon. when they 
have their “second breakfast,” which 
is fairly substantial. But for a good 
square meal, from the English and 
American point of view, you have to 
wait until “dinner” in the evening. 
Still, this regimen is not at all unsat- 
isfactory after one gets used to it; 
and the food everywhere in France is 
almost unfailingly well cooked and 

well served. 
The village of La Chapelle lay on 
what had been an important highway 
in the days ante- 


ceding the rail- 
= road; and_ the 
houses all gath- 


ered as close as 
they could to this 
old thoroughfare. 
There were no 
side streets worth 
mentioning; the 
hamlet extended 
in a single narrow 
> line, and _ house 
ba crowded house as 
am if each was intent 
on seeing all the 
passing traffic. 
There are no great 
coaches now, and 
no equestrians 
coming and going 
as in the old days; 
but there stand 
the houses just as 
they were built a 
century or more 
ago, . elbowing 
each other in vain 
expectancy of the 
return of the an- 
cient hurlyburly 
on the highway. 
village 
street was laid 
with rough pav- 
ing-stones, over 
which the ponder- 
ous wheels of the 
loaded carts rum- 
bled with a sug- 
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gestion of thunder 
and with a rude 
jolting that made 
the houses vi- 
brate. The walks 
were, paved in the 
same way, and it 
was like doing 
penance to travel 
over them. You 
had no comfort till 
you left the vil- 
lage, when the 
roads became 
macadam, and the 
walks either dis- 
appeared or gave 
place to marrow 
paths of dirt. 

Round about 
the hamlet on 
every side were 
open, unfenced 
fields, intervening 
between it and 
other villages, of ° 
which there were 
several within easy walking distance. 
The houses never strayed into the 
fields and the fields never strayed into 
the villages. It was characteristic 
French country—wide, cultivated 
plains and a frequent dotting of snug 
farm hamlets, each so environed by 
trees that, as seen from the fields, it 
appeared to be built in a grove 

My village of course had its church, 
and it also had an Open square called 
a “place,” which seemed to be the 
more important of the two. The 
former was for religion, the latter for 
business and pleasure; and the French 
love recreation and buying and sell- 
ing far more than sermons and devo- 
tions. They are Catholics almost uni- 
versally, the exceptions being less 
than one in fifty; but I got the im- 
pression that the church was kept up 
more for the sake of ancestral custom 
than because the people cared for it. 
The adherence of many to the domi- 
nant faith is nominal rather than real, 
and most intelligent people dissent in 
private, at least, from many of the 


church doctrines. But interest in the 


matter is languid. They feel that the 
church—some church—is_ valuable 
and necessary; and if, in their view, 
the Catholic Church is not actually 
working mischief, they will support 
it and say nothing. 

The priests are nearly always the 
sons of farmers and trades people. 
They are rarely drawn from the more 
wealthy and cultured classes. Be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty 
they attend a priests’ school, and then 
for a year they are obliged to serve in 
the army. The army influence tends 
to counteract that of the period of 
schooling, and many retire from the 
ranks of soldiery to become ordinary 
civilians. Those who go on and take 
priestly orders and enter on their life 
work usually make their home with 
relatives. In case a priest has no con- 
venient relatives, he is apt to live 
alone, save for the company of a 
single elderly servant. If, besides be- 
ing alone, he is poor, he takes care of 
his own garden. Few priests have an 
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independent income, and the stipend 
from the government is only twenty 
dollars a month in ordinary villages, 
though to this must be added the pro- 
ceeds of christenings, weddings and 
burials. The priests visit the sick and 
needy, and as a rule are charitable and 


benevolent. They confine themselves 
pretty closely to Catholic reading, 
their sermons are made on ancient 
theological models, and they are very 
unprogressive as a class. To me they 
seemed an uncanny lot, in their broad 
hats and long black robes, and I could 
not but think that their lives were nar- 
row, theirintelligence limited,and that 
they were so bound to an antiquated 
past as tobelessand less fitted for lead- 
ers of men in the enlightened present. 

La Chapelle’s “place,” the little 
open reserve or common, of which I 
made mention, was not like its Eng- 
lish prototype, the village green; for 
it was not green at all, but a barren of 
trodden earth and rough paving. 
About half of it was shadowed by 
some rows of trees with tops clipped 


off at the height of 
ten or twelve feet. 
On the “place” the 
children played; 
there, in the shade, 
on warm afternoons, 
the old women loi- 
tered with their knit- 
ting; there travel- 
ling tinkers and ped- 
dlers often stopped 
with their carts; and 


there was held 
the annual village 
fete. 


The La Chapelle 
féte was in progress 
at the time of my ar- 
rival, and on the 
first evening of my 
stay I went to have 
a look at it. Several 
tents and wagons 
were stationed on 
the borders of the 
stumpy grove, lamps 
had been lit here 
and there, and the people, their day’s 
work done and dinners eaten, were 
beginning to congregate from the 
village homes. The children were 
the most eager of the attendants, and 
they came prepared to spend all their 
treasure of pennies, which they held 
tight clasped in their palms or, for 
greater safety, carried in tin boxes, 
where the’ coins rattled reassuringly 
until the last one was gone. Many 
bareheaded young women were pres- 
ent, a few white-capped matrons, all 
the lads and young men, and now and 
then an older man. 

The merry-go-round with its doub- 
le row of little wooden horses, its 
gold and tinsel and gay colors and its 
organ, that belched forth music un- 
ceasingly, was the great attraction for 
the children. The organ was played 
by a man who looked as if turning a 
crank and eliciting harmony by 
main strength was hot, hard work. 
The motive power of the merry-go- 
round itself was furnished by a man 
and a boy who walked around within 
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the circle of wooden steeds and 
pushed on the braces. The clumsy 
mechanism of all this made the 
roundabout decidedly prosaic to me; 
but the riders had the gift of forget- 
ting accessories, and to them the 
whirl on the hobby horses was clearly 
airy and exhilarating. 

A number of the adjoining tents 
were simple little booths for fancy 
wares, crockery and toys; but for the 
entertainment of the men there was 
a shooting gallery in charge of a 
young woman. She loaded the guns, 
and the men could shoot at bull’s 
eyes or at clay pipes stuck up in 
various positions for the purpose, or 
at some whirling effigies. The marks- 
men popped away very perseveringly, 
though I could not see that thev were 


doing any great damage to either the 
bull’s eves or the other targets. 
One of the bull’s eyes was reserved, 
and if you chose to try your skill on 
that you must pay an extra price ; but, 
granting that you hazarded the 
amount charged and that your aim 
was true, you had the pleasure of 
having your prowess made known by 
a monkey, which, under the direc- 
tions of the gallery keeper walked 
out from a cage behind the target 
and rang a bell. That duty attended 
to, he was pushed back behind the 
doors and a fresh target set up. 

Late in the evening, after the small 
fry went home, there was to be an 
open-air dance on the common; but 
there was no knowing at what hour it 
would begin, and I did not wait to see 
it. When I came away the 
booth that was attracting 
the greatest crowd was 
one where a woman was 
allowing the people to 
draw cards with numbers 
on them from a tin can. 
This was a lottery, and as 
near as I could under- 
stand, one of the numbers 
on every card was a prize 
winner. Your only diff- 
culty was in selecting the 
lucky number. The most 
important drawing I saw 
made was a large doll. 
The woman who received 
it at once retired to the 
outskirts of the crowd and 
ran about among her 
friends showing her prize 
with great glee. As a 
whole, lucky numbers 
seemed scarce, but there 
was no lack of eagerness 
on the part of the ticket 
buyers. 

So far as they can, the 
French live out of doors. 
They take their recrea- 
tion, eat their meals and 
do their work in the open 
air to an extent that is 
astonishing to an Ameri- 
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can. All the hotels and restaurants 
had tables and seats on the street 
walks or under the trees in their 
yards, and even in private families it 
is more or less the custom to lunch 
on verandas and shadowed lawns. 
The outside adjuncts of the home 
are utilized, too, for a great variety of 
work, .particularly by the women, 
who like to sit on the walks near 
their house doors in pleasant weather 
and do their sewing, get ready the 
vegetables for dinner and, in a small 
way, do their washing. Once I saw 
a little girl standing on a stool and 
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doing up _ her 
mother’s. hair in 
the public view, as 
if it was the most 
natural thing in the 
world. 

I early adopted 
the ways of the 
people and, though 
I did not go to the 
length of combing 
my hair the 
street, I loitered in 
the open air al- 
most as much as 
any of them. On 
the day of my ar- 
rival, Madame, the 
landlady, had _ set 
an easy-chair out 
on the flagging by 
the porch and indi- 
cated that it was 
for me, and_ all 
through my stay | 
often occupied it 
in the mild even- 
ings or in the heat 
of midday when it 
was too warm to 
be comfortable 
walking in the sun. 
It was very domes- 
tic there—the old 
woman, my house- 


keeper, and _ the 
other humble 
workers coming 


and going, a cat or 
two wandering about, swallows soar- 
ing and occasionally dipping down 
and out of sight to their nests in the 
cavernous barn, songsters trilling in 
the trees, and sparrows scolding 
somewhere within hearing. At times 
the blue-aproned man appeared with 
a scythe and cut a few swaths of the 
grass which was gro ving tall and 
rank and hiding the flower beds. He 
found mowing sweltering work and 
he only did a little every day, and a 
good share of what he cut his wife 
carried off to the rabbit hutch in a 
shed at the rear of the premises. 
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Nearly every one in the village had 
a colony of rabbits in some dark nook 
about their homes. They were raised 
for eating, and many families kept 
them in preference to hens because 
they were less predatory and could 
be housed in the most meagre quar- 
ters. They required little care and 
thrived on the kitchen waste, and on 
grass and weeds brought from the 
helds, the waysides or the garden 
borders. Then, too, their skins were 
always salable to peddlers, who went 
about from door to door buying them 
at the rate of a cent or two apiece. 
Some of these peddlers carried the 
skins in a rack on their backs, others 
had little push carts. They bought 
both the skins of wild rabbits killed 
by sportsmen and those 
of the tame rabbits raised 
for domestic purposes, 
but the latter were larger 
and were worth the most. 
The former were in the 
main secured at the homes 
of the gentry. The deal, 
however, was made with 
the servants, who, if they 
chose to save the skins of 
the rabbits their masters 
brought in from the hunt, 
were at liberty to dispose 
of them as one of their 
perquisites. 

The village street was 
the most interesting place 
in which to see the local 
life, especially the shad- 
owed side in the after- 
noon. Some of the villag- 
ers brought out chairs, 
some sat on doorsteps or 
on the benches’ which 
every house had against 
the wall near the entrance. 
There were old women 
and quaint little white- 
capped babies, young 
women..and middle aged 
women, and there were 
small boys and girls of all 
sizes running about or 
perhaps lying the 
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rough paving-stones near their elders. 
The children were most numerous 
after school hours. Then you saw 
them in and about every doorway, 
with their dolls and picture books and 
other playthings, eating big pieces of 
bread, jumping ropes and doing all 
the thousand and one things that 
children delight in. 

The toddlers whom I saw on the 
street were often in the charge of the 
grandmothers. One of these grand- 
motherly caretakers lived close by 
my lodging place. Her charge was a 
sturdy, rebellious little youngster, 
whose notions about the dangers of 
the street differed from hers mate- 
rially. They were always having con- 
tests, and the grandmother’s wrin- 
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kled, leathery face seemed sharpened 
by the anxiety of continual watching. 
She never looked in the youth’s di- 
rection without telling him to do or 
not to do something, and usually that 
seemed to rouse his determination to 
go just contrary to her com- 
mands. But what made him mad- 
dest was to have her catch him un- 
awares and with her apron wipe his 
nose. That never failed to set him 
kicking and squirming in great dis- 
gust. 

I think, as a rule, the French are 
very fond of their children, and take 
excellent care of them. The only 
case of abuse I saw was one day when 
I met a thin, angular woman on the 
outskirts of the village with a small 
child in her arms and in front of her 


a weeping little girl 
whom she was driving 
toward the hamlet. The 


woman was screaming in 
a perfect torrent of scold- 
ing and she was cuffing 
the little girl about the 
head so hard as almost 
to knock her off her feet. 
Even this not 
enough, and the woman 
kicked the girl and threw 
sticks at her. The baby 
in the woman’s arms was 
crying loudly with fright, 
and the little girl was 
wailing too, as she stag- 
gered along, blinded by 
her tears and by her 
tousled hair, which had 
fallen over her face. 
They turned a corner and 
disappeared, but they left 
with me a_ distressing 
memory that lingered 
long and depressingly. 
One evening I walked 
about a mile out from 
the village along a lonely 
road that led me past a 
reedy pond, where the 
frogs and other weird- 
voiced water-creatures 
were croaking. A little 


farther on this music gave place to 
the song of a nightingale, which was 
thrilling the air with its varied melody 
from the borders of a grove which | 
had approached. My road kept on 
into the wood, and came to an end 
in a quiet forest dell, where was a 
low, tile-roofed shed—the La Cha- 
pelle washhouse. It was vacant at 
that hour, but the door was open, 
and I went in. A long, shallow basin 
of cemented brickwork occupied the 
middle of the structure, and through 
this flowed a little stream. On either 
side was space for a dozen kneeling 
women. 

It was a pretty spot and a cool in- 
terior, but it was a whole mile from 
the village, and all that distance the 
women have trundled their barrows 
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of washing, win- 
ter and summer, 
from time imme- 
morial. There 
was no_ stream 
nearer to the vil- 
lage than this, 
and for home use 
they depended 
on wells, whence 
they drew water 
in wooden buck- 
ets by pulling on 
a rope running 
over a wheel. A 
short time before 
there had been a 
project for bring- 
ing the water to 
every house in 
the village. The 
commune had 
money enough 
for the  under- 
taking its 
treasury; but 
when the meas- 
ure was put to 
vote, it was de- 
feated. They al- 
ways had gone to 
the washhouse in 
the grove, and 
why should they 
not continue to 
go? After all, it 
was only a mile, 
and they would 
not spend money 
on a change which would confer so 
slight benefit. 

Not every village possesses a wash- 
house, either near or far, and the 
women do the work beside the 
streams or ponds with no protection 
from wind or sun save that given by 
the lay of the land or by near trees. 
The washing apparatus usually in- 
cludes a box to kneel in and keep the 
worker out of the mud, a paddle, a 
scrubbing brush, soap, and a bottle 
of ammonia to take out spots. In 
winter a_ kettle of hot water is 
brought also, into which the worker 


now and then dips her numb hands 
to restore in some degree their 
warmth. The washing place has very 
real charms for the peasantry, and 
they have no desire to betake them- 
selves to individual washtubs in the 
seclusion of their homes. The attrac- 
tion lies in its sociability. It is the 
village newspaper. There vou have 
all the local rumors, opinions and 
happenings. Custom, too, plays its 
part, and the women who get used 
to washing by the water side think 
they can wash in no other manner. 
At one house where I was visiting 
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the mistress had travelled and im- 
bibed some foreign ideas, and she 
tried to get her maid to wash hand- 
kerchiefs and other little articles in- 
doors with a tub on a chair; but the 
maid declared it was impossible. The 
mistress insisted she would not have 
the maid running all the time to the 
washing place; and finally they com- 
promised. The maid would do the 
washing at home, but she must take 
it out on the lawn back of the house 
and get down on her knees, or she 
was sure she never could do it at all. 
I remember seeing her, the day of my 


visit, carry out her little tub and kneel 
before it on the grass; and I heard 
her crooning a peasant ditty as she 
scrubbed, apparently quite contented. 

In the checkered fields about La 
Chapelle the farm work was going 
forward all day, and practically every 
day, from early dawn ‘to late evening. 
The men did the heavier work, such 
as ploughing and carting, while the 
women, at this season, were mostly 
engaged in planting or in warfare 
with the weeds. Sometimes the la- 
borers worked in family groups, 
sometimes singly. In one field you 
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might see a man ploughing or hoeing 
alone; in another there might be 
father, mother and children; in still 
another you would find half a dozen 
women moving in a martial line 
through a wheat field and cutting out 
the thistles. If it was the right time 
of day, you would see some men cut- 
ting for fodder a load of crimson 
clover, luscious and heavy, and just 
reaching its prime of ruddy, deep- 
colored bloom. Here is a potato field 
and a man and a boy busy planting. 
The man has a broad-tined hook 
which he jabs into the earth and 
opens a crack wide enough for the 
boy to toss in a potato. Then he 
drops the earth back into place and 
steps forward for another jab. The 
boy, with a big basket of potatoes 
suspended from his shoulder by a 
strap, walks backward, and the two 
do the work quite rapidlv. 
Asparagus was a favorite crop in 
this section, and there were some- 
times acres in a single field. One such 
field which I noticed was in the care 
of two young women. They spent 


their whole time there, Sundays and 
all, cutting the stalks for market and 
hoeing out the weeds. They cut the 
asparagus as soon as the heads began 
to show, and to get length of stalk 
dug down ten or twelveinchesintothe 
ground. A young man from a neigh- 
boring field sometimes came and 
helped the asparagus workers—or, 
more particularly, one of them. The 
girl whom he assisted, however, did 
not begin to keep up with the other 
girl as long as he stayed. The troub- 
le seemed to be a mutual affection, 
with an accompaniment of fond looks 
and chatter and embraces ;—and who 
ever knew lovers in one another's 
company to make haste! 

When the mid-day Angelus rang 
all the field workers left their tasks, 
either to wend their way back to the 
village or to seek the nearest shade; 
and I saw nothing more idyllic in all 
my travels than some of the family 
groups—father, mother and children, 
and perhaps grandparents, lunching 
in the heat of the day under the trees 
among the open fields. 
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WAR. 
By Charlotte W. Thurston. 


N glory’s borrowed casque he struts across the stage, 
| With drum and trumpet and with bugle call, 
With armor glittering where the red lights fali. 
No more the martial music and the red lights’ gauge ; 
Shattered the mask his hideous face concealed ; 
Now stands he here,—his loathsome shape revealed— 


A mark for marvel of a future age. a 


OUR COUNTRY TOWNS. 
By C. N. Hall. 


the name of New 
England implies that 
this section of our land 
is especially a modern 
edition of Old Eng- 
land, the title is justi- 
fied in at least one respect ; New Eng- 
land, like her mother over sea, is the 
home of the ideal country town. We 
all know, either by observation or re- 
port, what a charm lingers about the 
old country towns of England, quiet 
and peaceful, tree embowered and 
velvet turfed, surrounded by wide 
farm lands and pervaded by a spirit 
of perfect restfulness, where life 
flows on unruffled and serene, ap- 
parently quite apart from and igno- 
rant of the sordid tumult of the great 
world raging outside their scenes of 
social content and pastoral beauty. 

While we lack the flavor of age, the 
dignity and interest with which time 
has invested these idyllic homes of 
England, we have nevertheless in our 
own New England many charming 
country towns, whose air breathes 
peace and content, and whose sur- 
roundings are all beautiful; beneath 
the shade of whose elms and maples 
life has a charm and study an attrac- 
tion not found elsewhere. In these 
fortunate communities are found 
good schools, well supported 
chutches, and an intelligent, moral 
and religious people, conservative, 
demanding all such features of mod- 
ern progress as are really desirable, 
while at the same time looking out 
sharply for corporate expenses. 

Into these cool and quiet country 
towns come every summer scores of 
city people, seeking change, fresh air 
and rest, their annual coming adding 
a brightness and variety to village life 
and putting many welcome dollars 
into the pockets of thrifty townspeo- 
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ple. These summer resort towns 
may be situated near some attractive 
lake, beside some cool, winding river, 
or upon some sightly hilltop, 


“Surveying miles of pleasant lands.” 


but, wherever situated, they become 
more and more with each succeeding 
year the favorite homes of summer 
visitors, who sometimes come in such 
numbers as to double the normal 
population of the town and form col- 
lectively a very important factor in its 
material prosperity. 

There are other country towns in 
which, being favorably situated as to 
railroad facilities, some form of 
manufacturing has been established 
and in which a considerable laboring 
population is supported in thrift and 
comfert. These towns, which are in 
every way prosperous and progres- 
sive, are situated in the valleys and 
usually beside streams which supply 
cheap and convenient power. They 
are centres of trade for a large section 
of surrounding country, as their nu- 
merous and well stocked stores 
testify, and usually support several 
churches, first-class schools, a public 
library, and often a local branch of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. For such towns, as well as for 
those which have become favorites 
with city visitors, there is nothing but 
prosperity in the future, so long as 
prudence holds the tiller of town 
management. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of a class of towns in which prudence 
has apparently lost control of the 
steering gear. These are towns ap- 
parently prosperous, but in reality 
debt-ridden and overtaxed; towns in 
which, for a number of years, ex- 
penses have exceeded income, and 
where but little added taxation is 
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needed to bring about the beginning 
of the end, in the shape of tax-bur- 
dened manufacturers seeking new 
fields, a gradual falling away in pop- 
ulation, and at length a stranded 
town, with depreciated real estate, a 
heavy debt, and still higher taxes for 
those who remain. 

As an instance, let us take the con- 
ditions actually existing to-day in a 
certain Connecticut town of about 
4,000 inhabitants, 3,000 of whom live 
in thevillage or “Center,” the remain- 
ing population being agricultural and 
distributed over a large area of farm- 
ing country. A large mill in the vil- 
lage gives employment to many 
workers and the numerous stores 
supply a number of smaller towns ad- 
joining. Many of the inhabitants are 
well-to-do, while comparatively few 
are wealthy, the -population largely 
consisting of working men _ and 
women and more or less prosperous 
farmers. The “Grand List” of the 
town totals about $2,000,000 ; there is 
a town debt of $50,000; and the an- 
nual tax rate is .015—in addition to 
which residents of the village pay a 
fire district tax for street lighting 
and fire protection. The total annual 
expenditure of the town is: 

For schools (including new build- 
ings and repairs), $10,000; for roads, 
bridges, etc., $10,500; for care of 
town poor, $4,000; for support of 
public buildings, $1,500; for interest, 
$2,000 ; for all other purposes, $7,000. 

Altogether the town thus expends 
about $35,000 annually, and increases 
its indebtedness by about $5,000 each 
vear. 

The town is not specially favored 
as a summer resort, and its people 
can never hope for any great income 
from that source. The manufactur- 
ing already established will stay un- 
less driven out by over taxation; but 
there is no inducement for other 
manufacturers to settle there, and the 
home market for farm produce is lim- 
ited. There is therefore no cause for 
anticipating any decided change in 
existing conditions; neither reason 


to hope for a boom nor ground for 
fearing a collapse, so far as business 
conditions are concerned. The town, 
then, stands in the position of ex- 
pending more than its income every 
year,and without the prospect of ever 
being able to clear off its constantly 
increasing indebtedness without a 
radical change in financial methods. 
This is not a right condition of affairs 
for an individual or a community to 
encourage ; it must result badly in the 
end, and is demoralizing; the exam- 
ple of the town in living beyond its in- 
come and spending public moneys 
loosely and extravagantly extends in- 
sensibly to the individuals of the com- 
munity, and looseness and extrava- 
gance prevail. 

The question naturally suggests it- 
self: “Why should such conditions 
exist in a community where Yankee 
thrift predominates, and where that 
old-time bulwark of conservatism, the 
New England town meeting, has its 
dwelling place?” There are two po- 
tent causes—corrupt politics and in- 
dividual indifference to the duties of 
citizenship, and misconception of the 
law giving state aid to towns in the 
construction of gravel and macadam 
roads. The first of these causes is 
common enough in these days of 
“practical politics.”” The office of se- 
lectman (its very title expressing the 
one-time dignity of the position) has 
in many towns become a political per- 
quisite, sought for by local politicians 
for the sake of the attendant patron- 
age, increased salary and opportuni- 
ties for gain. In those days when the 
New England town was indeed a lit- 
tle commonwealth and its typical svs- 
tem of civic administration was the 
best system then known, the select- 
man was in truth a selected man,— 
guardian of the town’s interests, coun- 
sellor and helper to the poor and un- 
fortunate, stern censor of the shiftless 
and immoral; his position one of 
much local honor and little pay. 
Then, too, the town meeting was an 
institution which every citizen felt 
obliged to live up to, and attendance 
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upon which was a part of the full duty 
of man. If the ultra-progressives 
wanted a new flagpole on the Green 
or an iron bridge across the river, a 
special town meeting must be called; 
if this happened in haying time, when 
farmers were -very busy, the desired 
vote was sometimes carried through, 
but the victory was well known to be 
but temporary. As soon as possible 
another meeting was warned, the con- 
servatives came out in full force, and 
the former vote was rescinded; then 
ensued a compromise, reducing the 
proposed length of the flagpole or 
substituting a new wooden bridge in 
place of the contemplated iron struc- 
ture. Thus the ends of economy were 
reasonably maintained, while some 
progress was made. But when, ten 
years ago, many New England towns 
were seized with a great desire for 
elaborate public buildings and other 
improvements, the local politician 
saw his opportunity; public improve- 
ments involved the employment of 
labor by the town, and in many cases 
this employment of labor was so ma- 
nipulated as to secure votes, to perpet- 
uate the reign of the ruling party, and 
to reélect the selectman, who thus or- 
ganized a “ring” and became himself 
a “boss,” repeating in miniature the 
experiences of some corrupt city gov- 
ernments. The logical result was that 
public works were projected and car- 
ried on much beyond the necessities 
or financial ability of the towns, a 
heavy debt was incurred, and taxes 
became burdensome. 

Just here was felt the effect of the 
law giving towns state aid in the con- 
struction of roads. The framers of 
this law could never have contem- 
plated that poor towns, in their haste 
to avail themselves of its provisions, 
would appropriate more money than 
they could legitimately afford to do, 
nor that towns would construct more 
miles of expensive road than they 
could afterward maintain in proper 
repair. But this is just what was done 
in many cases. The state offered to 
duplicate the amount appropriated by 


the town, and later offered to pay 
two-thirds the expense of cutting 
down hills and filling hollows. This 
naturally appealed strongly to towns 
desiring good roads, since the process 
of appropriating one thousand dollars 
and receiving the benefit of two or 
three thousand seemed very like the 
long sought philosopher’s stone, a 
getting something from _ nothing. 
The result was a scramble on the part 
of many towns to get as much as pos- 
sible out of the state treasury, forget- 
ting their own growing liabilities and 
forgetting, too, that a depleted treas- 
ury must ultimately lead to the impo- 
sition of a state tax. 

Good roads are desirable, and are 
beneficial to any community in which 
they exist; but, like any other bless- 
ing, good roads may be bought at too 
high a price. Good roads add much 
to the pleasure of the traveller and 
facilitate somewhat the delivery of 
crops at the market place or shipping 
point, although in this latter respect 
the value of expensive macadam or 
gravel over the ordinary country road 
of New England has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Owing to the hilly nature 
of so many New England towns, 
gravel or stone roads can only be 
constructed and maintained along a 
few of the main thoroughfares, 
through the valleys, and are of com- 
paratively little benefit to the farming 
community; never of sufficient ben- 
efit to warrant the increased taxation 
which their construction and main- 
tenance have entailed. 

For some years the term “good 
roads” has been a name to conjure 
with, and in many towns expensive 
roads have been constructed with 
state aid and under state supervision, 
where, with proper and available 
methods and material, fully adequate 
and perfectly satisfactory roads could 
have been built town-wise at less than 
one-third the cost of the road built by 
state aid. Former methods of road- 
making, supplemented by a heavy 
road roller owned by the town and 
administered with intelligence and 
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foresight, would, in many of our Con- 
necticut towns, have trebled the mile- 
age of good roads at less expense 
than has been incurred under the 
present system of state aid. 

In many country towns, then, good 
roads have been bought too dear, and 
such towns are now paying the inev- 
itable penalty of corporate extrava- 
gance. In many such towns the pen- 
dulum is now swinging back toward 
the opposite extreme of public econ- 
omy to the verge of parsimony, an 
extreme as far from stability and as 
inimical to civic welfare as was the 
former point of undue expenditure. 
In many such towns the present ten- 
dency is to infuse a spirit of penuri- 
ousness into town management, de- 
priving public schools of their needed 
and deserved support, allowing exist- 
ing roads to fall into disrepair, and 
altogether making the town undesir- 
able as a place of residence. Never 
was there greater need for the display 
of sound Yankee common sense than 
now, in these debt-burdened towns: 
and never greater need that all good 
citizens should unite to purge town 
management of partisan and corrupt 
politics. The crisis—for crisis it is to 
many towns—may successfully 
met by increasing, rather than cur- 
tailing, the efficiency of public 
schools, by insisting upon correct 
business methods in all depart- 
ments of town administration, by a 
revival of public spirit and patriot- 
ism, and bv the selection of officials 
who shall seek to live for the town 
instead of studying to live on the 
town. Without such measures a cer- 
tain degree of disaster awaits many 
of our rural communities. 

As to the matter of improved roads 
and the relations of town and state in 
connection with road construction, 
the whole subject is still in its infancy. 
In the state of Massachusetts, it is es- 
timated, there is annually expended 
the sum of about $1,000,000 on good 
roads; in Connecticut. last year, about 
$300,000 was spent. The greater part 
of this expenditure is upon methods 


of construction largely experimental 
and in many cases plainly inadequate, 
and under crude financial theories. 
When a state shall have been thor- 
oughly surveyed by expert road- 
makers, the varying soils of each lo- 
cality taken into account, the differ- 
ing needs of different localities con- 
sidered, and the respective ability and 
responsibility of town and state ad- 
justed on a correct basis, then, and 
not until then, such a state will be 
prepared to construct permanent 
roads in a rational manner; at present 
a great amount of money is expended 
without adequate result. But while 
the best method of securing good 
roads is still in doubt, there is no 
doubt whatever as to the desirability 
of good roads as indispensable factors 
in Opening our country towns to city 
visitors and wealthy land buyers, and 
in promoting a needed and economic 
consolidation of district schools. 

Another measure of relief, hardly 
to be hoped for as vet, but sure to 
come ultimately, is municipal owner- 
ship and management of privileges 
now enjoyed by private corporations. 
Many of these debt-burdened towns 
are supplied with light and water by 
local companies, chartered under the 
state law and deriving considerable 
revenue from their operations. 

Such privileges, owned and wisely 
managed by the town, must infallibly 
prove a source of material tax reduc- 
tion: and it seems inexplicable that a 
people so inherently thrifty as New 
Englanders should have so long al- 
lowed individuals to assume functions 
so plainly municipal in their nature 
and so evidently profitable in opera- 
tion. 

While many of our country towns 
are attractive and prosperous, and 
while in others prosperity and safety 
may be insured by better methods of 
management, there remains a class of 
country towns which seem doomed 
and beyond help. These are the 
hill towns of abandoned farms and 
constantly diminishing population. 
There are a number of such towns 
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whose present condition offers a 
strange and serious problem,—towns 
lying remote from any railroad or the 
possibility of a railroad, their farms, 
sterile and rocky, hardly paying for 
the labor involved in their cultivation, 

and in which it is almost impossible 
- to raise by taxation a sufficient sum 
to keep highways and bridges in safe 
repair and maintain public schools. 
From these towns the voung blood of 
the Yankee race has long since de- 
parted| to more promising and pleas- 
ant fields of effort; the building 
where, fifty years ago, some long- 
headed descendant of the Pilgrims 
kept a country store and acquired a 
competence, is tumbling down; farm- 
houses show neglect and hard times, 
fields are overgrown with brush, and 
the district schoolhouses are dilap- 
idated. As population diminishes and 
real estate consequently depreciates 
in value, taxation becomes more and 
more burdensome to those who re- 
main, and schools and roads are more 
and more neglected with each suc- 
ceeding year. These towns are the 
victims of their situation, and the fu- 
ture seems to hold for them but one 
hope,—that city people of wealth, 
who love solitude and the pictur- 
esque, may buy these neglected farms 
and make here their summer homes. 

For such a purpose many of these 
towns seem to have been especially 
designed by nature. One of these 
towns in Connecticut has a decreas- 
ing population of less than 500, is 
about fifteen miles from the nearest 
.mail station, and possesses a soil of 
unusual sterility and rockiness; but 
Nature, as if to make amends for de- 
nying favor to the farmer, has here 
prepared a spot to delight the artist 
and charm the world-weary soul. Sit- 
uated upon a hilltop forever breathed 
upon by the purest airs of heaven, 
amid beautiful scenery, and surround- 
ed by the most romantic and pictur- 
esque drives, this seems an ideal spot 
for the summer sojourner whose life 
is spent in scenes of business and ac- 
tivity. 


It seems quite within the bounds of 
possibility that some time in the not 
far off future these sylvan picture gal- 
leries of New England will be appre- 
ciated at their true worth as quiet, 
health-giving and beautiful places of 
summer resort, and having been made 
sufficiently accessible by the electric 
road and telegraph, the problem of 
their future shall successfully 
solved. 

Apart from the hope that they may 
yet prove the salvation of our neg- 
lected hill towns, summer visitors 
play an important part in the welfare 
of New England’s rural communities. 
They have so long summered in our 
borders that their annual coming and 
going seem a part of the procession 
of the seasons. As in the case of the 
birds, their times of arrival and de- 
parture are fixed in each locality; like 
the birds, too, while they differ in 
plumage and habits, their presence 
for a time makes life brighter. The 
old-fashioned country town, however 
beautiful appear its green turf and 
spreading elms, is socially narrow and 
intellectually barren until the summer 
visitor comes to widen its horizon. In 
many a town the coming of these 
summer guests has been responsible 
(however little the villagers know it 
or would acknowledge it) for the pub- 
lic library, the improvement of streets 
and lawns, the organization of a Mon- 
day Club, or a club of some sort, and 
the birth of a new era. The village 
life, where one meets every day the 
same people, looks every day upon 
the same scenes, engages every day 
in the same tasks or pleasures, and 
into which no happening out of the 
usual ever comes, is dull and narrow- 
ing, though productive sometimes of 
strong character and intense individ- 
uality. True, Miss Wilkins has de- 
monstrated that such lives may con- 
tain much of hidden pathos and un- 
heralded heroism; but the stage is, 
none the less, narrow and_ ill-set. 
Then come the city butterflies and 
the sight of people who, avoiding care 
and labor, seek only refreshment and 
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pleasure, the contact with culture 
and the breadth of mind which 
comes from mixing with the world 
have their effect in due time, soon or 
late, according to the community in 
which the seed is sown. Soon or 
late, the village, once like a pretty but 
untutored country maid, takes on the 
new aspect of the country maid, still 
beautiful, but trained and accom- 
plished at some fashionable school; 
and the change is gratifying. 

In the strictly rural districts, out 
among the farmers, the summer 
boarder has a more immediate effect. 
A city family, with one or two pretty 
daughters, need stay but a week at 
the old farmhouse before things be- 
gin to change; the front yard is close- 
ly clipped, the front fence is fixed up 
or, better yet, taken away bodily; 
loose ends are picked up all about the 
place; and in a little while two or 
three bright colored hammocks are 
strung up beneath the big maples. 
Then the two-seated wagon receives 
a shiny coat of paint, the team is bet- 
ter groomed, weeds and bushes be- 
side the highway are cut down. The 
leaven is working well and will be felt 
throughout the neighborhood long 


after the quite unintentional and un- 
conscious missionaries have returned 
to their city homes. 

Desirability as summer resorts, in- 
creased attention to the duties of citi- 
zenship, wise and honest administra- 
tion of civic affairs, maintenance of 
the best possible public schools, 
along these lines our country towns 
must work out their own salvation, 
each in its own way. The day of little 
things is fast passing away. The 
small merchant, the small banker, the 
small contractor, the small manufac- 
turer, are all becoming impossible ; 
eventually the small community, self- 
dependent and self-governed, insensi- 
ble to outside influences and indiffer- 
ent to outside opinion, must also be- 
come impossible. To such of our 
country towns as keep abreast of the 
universal progress toward greater and 
better things shall come the prosper- 
ity of the future, while decay and ob- 
literation await those communities 
which now uwunwisely waste their 
substance or, with equal unwis- 
dom, fail to promote public educa- 
tion and to encourage every possible 
agency for the betterment of their 
people. 


INDIAN SUMMER: 


By Charles Hansen Towne. 


I saw the light of vouth return once more; 


[J PON the face of one whose hour was nigh, 


So when God called the withered year to die, 
Before her spirit passed, June’s smile she wore. 


THE CAUSE OF INDIAN FAMINES. 
J. T. Sunderland. 


NE of the startling 
phenomena of our 
time is the frequency 
of famines in India. 
Only three years ago 
a famine of great 
magnitude and_ se- 
verity swept away several millions 
of the Indian people. To-day an- 
other, on a still larger scale, is 
devastating in a still more terrible 
manner that populous and interesting 
land. Nor are these instances unique. 
If we look back over the past, 
we find that seldom have half a dozen 
consecutive years passed during this 
century without serious famine con- 
ditions appearing somewhere within 
the bounds of the Indian peninsula. 
Such a state of things naturally 
awakens the sympathy of the world. 
But it ought to do much more. It 
ought to compel a far more careful 
inquiry than has yet been made as to 
the causes of the famines, with a view 


to ascertaining whether these causes - 


can be removed or not, and thus 
whether such scourges as now visit 
India with such appalling frequency 
are or are not preventable. It is per- 
haps generally believed that famines 
in India are unavoidable, and that the 
causes which produce them are two, 
namely, failure of the periodic rains, 
and over-population. Let us _ see 
whether or not this belief is well 
founded. 

1. Does the failure of the periodic 
rains of India necessitate famine? 
India is a large country. Out of its 
vast area (if we include Burmah) 
thirty-six states as large as the great 
state of New York might be carved. 
Within this area there is a great va- 
riety of climate, of soil, of amount of 
rainfall, and therefore of productiv- 
itv. The great monsoon rains which 
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supply most of the moisture for India 
vary greatly from year to year. 
These rains of course man cannot 
control. If they are abundant over 
the whole land, the whole land has 
abundant crops. lf they fail in parts, 
those parts have agricultural scarcity. 
Three things, however, should be re- 
membered. One is, that there is 
never failure of water everywhere; 
when drought is severest in certain 
sections, other sections have plenty. 
The second is that India is a land 
where there is much irrigation, and 
easily might be much more: and 
wherever irrigation exists failure 
of rain does not necessarily mean fail- 
ure of crops. The third thing to be 
remembered is that transportation is 
easy between all parts of the land. 
On two sides is the sea; navigable 
rivers and canals penetrate large sec- 
tions; there is no extended area that 
does not have its railway. Thus food 
can readily be conveyed from areas 
of abundance to areas of scarcity. 
Under these circumstances it is easy 
to see that, even if we admit to the 
fullest extent the uncertainty of rains 
in many large areas of India, it does 
not follow that there need be famine 
or loss of life in those areas. Of 
course when the rains fail there will 
be more or less of local scarcity and 
hardship: but unless there are other 
causes at work, and very serious ones, 
besides failure of the periodic rains, 
there need not be starvation. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
aggregate of rainfall in India, taking 
the country as a whole, is large. The 
heaviest recorded precipitation in the 
world is found here. The only diffi- 
culty is that of distribution; and even 
in the matter of distribution, India’s 
mountains and rivers furnish such fa- 
cilities as are seen in few other lands 
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of the world. Note her great moun- 
tain chains. Parallel with the coasts 
of the Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal extend the Western and the 
Eastern Ghats. Running across the 
peninsula are the Vindhya and the 
Satpura ranges. Stretching along 
the whole north for a distance of 
more than 1,500 miles are the mighty 
Himalayas, the highest mountain 
range and perhaps the greatest reser- 
voir of snow and rain in the world. 
In the Himalayas rise the three great 
Indian rivers, the Indus, the Brahma- 
putra and the Ganges, each of which 
carries to the sea a volume of water 
that is enormous. The maximum 
discharge of the Ganges at flood is 
estimated as considerably more than 
that of the Nile and the Mississippi 
combined. All the other mountain 
ranges also give birth to important 
streams. Thus India has two sources 
of water supply on a large scale: one 
is her rains, which fall in abundance 
in many parts; the other her moun- 
tains, which send down numerous and 
in some cases vast rivers, to afford 
opportunities for almost limitless ir- 
rigation, as they travel on their long 
journeys to the sea. As a result, the 
agricultural possibilities of India are 
greater than those of almost any 
other country in the world. 
Wherever in India water can be 
obtained for irrigation, crops are cer- 
tain. From time immemorial there 
has been much irrigation. Since 
India came under the control of the 
British, the government has inter- 
ested itself to some extent In pro- 
moting irrigation works. But unfor- 
tunately it has also been guilty of 
much neglect. Not only have im- 
portant opportunities for supplying 
extensive areas with water for irriga- 
tion purposes been allowed to go un- 
improved, but irrigation canals and 
storage reservoirs that were con- 
structed in earlier times have been 
permitted to fall into decay. An 
enormous amount of water goes to 
waste, that ought to be saved. 
Great numbers of new canals ought 
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to be dug; old canals ought to be re- 
opened; canals now in use ought to 
be deepened and widened. In re- 
gions where water cannot be obtained 
for the supply of canals, more wells 
ought to be sunk, and old wells in 
many cases ought to be deepened. 
New tanks and reservoirs ought to 
be constructed, and old reservoirs 
ought to be enlarged, to store more 
adequately the surface water. In 
these ways the certainty of India’s 
water supply and therefore the cer- 
tainty and abundance of her food sup- 
ply might be greatly increased. 

But even under present conditions, 
with irrigation as imperfectly devel- 
oped as it is now, India is one of the 
greatest of food-producing lands. 
No matter how severe the drought 
may be in some parts, in others there 
is always sufficient water and are 
therefore abundant crops; so that 
there is seldom or never a time when 
India as a whole does not contain 
food enough for all her people. 
Three years ago, when the famine 
was most severe, there was no difh- 
culty in getting food, if one only had 
money to buy it with; and the same 
is true in the midst of the terrible 
famine that is prevailing at the pres- 
ent time. Thus it becomes evident 
that, if we would discover the causes 
of the periodic starvation of such vast. 
numbers of the Indian people, we 
must look deeper than mere failure 
of the rains. 

2. Are the famines of India caused 
by over-population? <A _ very little 
study of the facts shows that they are 
not. The population of India is not 
so dense as in a number of the states 
of Europe which are prosperous, 
have no difficulty in supporting their 
people, and: in which famines are 
never dreamed of. Nor is the birth 
rate high in India. It is less than in 
England, and much less than in Ger- 
many and several other continental 
countries. Indeed it is 75 per 1,000 


less than the average birth rate of all 
Europe. India is not over-populated. 
As already pointed out, even under 
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present conditions she produces food 
enough for all her people. But if her 
agricultural possibilities were prop- 
erly developéd, she could easily sup- 
port a greatly increased population. 
There are enormous areas of waste 
land that ought to be subdued and 
brought under cultivation. Lord 
Curzon’s recent visit to Assam has 
called attention to the fact that in 
that province alone there are many 
millions of acres of such land now 
wholly unoccupied, largely because 
of unfavorable health conditions. 
But Mr. Cotton, the chief commis- 
sioner of Assam, who has made a 
careful study of the matter, urges that 
all that is necessary to make these 
great areas fit for habitation and cul- 
tivation is proper drainage. This is 
one large and important resource for 
increasing the agricultural productiv- 
ity of India. Another, larger still, is 
the extension of irrigation in those 
regions where there is danger of lack 
of water. In these two ways alone 
all possible increase of population for 
a hundred years to come might easily 
be provided for. 

But beyond this is another resource 
even greater. Indian agriculture is 
for the most part primitive and super- 
ficial. The Indian rayat is industri- 
ous and faithful, but he tills his soil 
according to methods that are two or 
three thousand years old. The re- 
sult is, he raises crops which are only 
a fraction of what they would be with 
improved methods of tillage. Sir 
James Caird pointed out to the In- 
dian government long ago that a sin- 
gle additional bushel an acre raised 
by the rayat would mean food for an- 
other 22,000,000 of people. But the 
addition of a bushel an acre is only 
the mere beginning of what might be 
done. Mr. A. O. Hume, long con- 
nected officially with the agriculture 
of India, declared that, “with proper 
manuring and proper tillage, every 
acre, broadly speaking, of the land in 
the country can be made to yield 30, 
50 or 70 per cent more of every kind 
of crop than it at present produces.” 


Here is a resource that is practically 
inexhaustible. Add this to the other 
two named, and we see at once that 
the suggestion that population is out- 
stripping agricultural possibilities, 
and that famines are inevitable for 
that reason, becomes hardly better 
than ludicrous. 

What, then, is the cause of famines 
in India? The answer becomes clear 
and unmistakable as soon as one be- 
gins really to investigate . The cause 
of Indian famines is the extreme pov- 
erty of the Indian people—a poverty 
so severe that it keeps a majority oj 
all on the very verge of suffering, 
even in years of plenty, and prevents 
them from laying up anything to tide 
them over years of scarcity. If their 
condition were such that in good 
years they could get a little ahead, 
then when the bad years came they 
could draw on that as a- resource. 
This would not save them from hard- 
ship, but it would save them from 
starvation. But as things go, the vast 
majority have no such resource. Even 
in the best years they have all they 
can do to live and support their fam- 
ilies in the barest possible way, with- 
out laying by a rupee for a rainy day. 
The result is, when their crops fail, 
they are helpless. For a while they 
manage to keep the wolf of famine 
from the door by selling their cow, if 
they have one, their plough bullock, 
such bits of simple furniture from 
their poor dwellings, or such cooking 
utensils, or such articles of clothing, 
as they can find a purchaser for at 
any price. Then, when the last thing 
is gone that can be exchanged for 
even an anna or a handful of millet, 
there is nothing left for them except 
to sit down in their desolate homes, 
or wander out into the fields, and die. 
This is the history of hundreds of 
thousands and millions of the Indian 
people in times of drought. If the 
poor sufferers are so fortunate as to 
be received by the government at the 
famine relief works, where in return 
for continuous hard labor they are 
supplied with the smallest amount of 
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food that will sustain life, the hardiest 
of them survive until the rains come; 
then with depleted strength they go 
back to their stripped homes, and 
bare-handed, begin as best they can 
the task of raising a new crop and 
supporting such members of their 
families as are left alive. 

Here, then, we have the real cause 
of famines in India. It is simply the 
extreme poverty of the Indian people, 
which keeps them living absolutely 
from hand to mouth, with no chance 
to make provision beforehand for 
any kind of contingency; so that, if 
such a disaster as the failure of a 
crop comes, they are at once undone. 
The truth is, the poverty of India is 
something that we can have little 
conception of unless we have actually 
seen it, as, alas, the writer of this 
paper has. Lest I should seem to ex- 
aggerate, let me cite some facts and 
figures from authorities that cannot 
be questioned. 

Sir William Hunter, one of the 
most candid of writers, the distin- 
guished historian of India, for many 
years at the head of the Indian Sta- 
tistical Bureau, declared that 40,000,- 
000 of the people of India are in the 
condition seldom or never to be able 
fully to satisfy their cravings of hun- 
ger. Mr. A. O. Hume, C. B., secre- 
tary to the government of India in 
the Agricultural Department, wrote 
in 1880: “Except in very good sea- 
sons, multitudes for months in every 
year cannot get sufficient food for 
themselves and their families.’’ Sir 
Auckland Colvin, a finance minister 
of India, describes the taxpaying 
community as made up in the main of 
men “whose income at the best is 
barely sufficient to afford them the 
sustenance necessary to support life, 
living as they do upon the barest 
necessaries of life.” Sir Charles 
Elliott, chief commissioner of Assam, 
wrote in 1888: “I do not hesitate to 
say that half the agricultural popula- 
tion do not know from one year’s end 
to another what it is to have a full 


* See /ndia, April 20, 1900, page 194. 


meal.'+ These statements would 
seem incredible, did they not come 
from men whose knowledge and 
character we cannot doubt and who 
could have no motive tor exaggera- 
tion. 

The extreme poverty of the Indian 
people may be seen by looking at an- 
other set of facts. Lord Cromer 
(then Major Baring), finance minister 
of India, said in his Budget speech of 
1882: “It has been calculated that the 
average income per head of the pop- 
ulation in India is not much more 
than 27 rupees a year; and although 
I am not prepared to pledge myself 
to the absolute accuracy of a calcu- 
lation of this sort, it is sufficiently ac- 
curate to show the extreme poverty 
of the people.” Other authorities 
have made estimates ranging all the 
way from 30 rupees down to as low 
as 20 rupees a year. A rupee is 
equal to about 28 cents in American 
money. Thus we see that the aver- 
age sum upon which the people of 
India must subsist per year is from 
$5.60 to $8.40 per person. In other 
words, we have from $28 to $42 as 
the total average annual income of a 
family of five persons, out of which 
not only food, but clothing, educa- 
tion, medicine and all other expenses 
of the family must be provided. Is 
it any wonder that the Indian peasant 
can lay up nothing for a rainy day, 
and therefore that he finds starvation 
invariably staring him in the face if 
any disorder overtakes that little 
crop which is the only thing which 
stands between him and death? 

In these figures and these quota- 
tions from officials of the Indian gov- 
ernment, who are trained and care- 
ful men, and whose interest it is to 
understate and not to exaggerate, we 
have compressed the whole story .ot 
the cause of famines in India. The 
famines are not produced by excess 
of population. As we have seen, the 
population is far within the limit of 
what the country can easily sustain. 
They are not caused, otherwise than 

t See /ndia, March 16, 1900, page 122. 
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indirectly, by failure of the rains. 
With irrigation, with plenty of food 
always in the country somewhere, and 
with ample facilities for communica- 
tion and transportation, there is no 
reason why failure of rains should re- 
sult in the loss of a single life. The 
real cause of Indian famines is the ex- 
treme, the abject, the awful poverty of 
the Indian people. 

And now we come to the final, the 
deepest, the crucial questions of all. 
Why this terrible poverty? Is it 
necessary? Is there no remedy for 
it? What has produced it? India is 
a land rich in resources beyond most 
other lands in the world. It would 
seem as if her people ought to live in 
plenty, comfort and security, with 
ample and more than ample provision 
made in her many fat years against 
any possible lack in her few years of 
comparative leanness. Why does not 
the fatness of her fat years prevent 
suffering and starvation in the lean? 

Fortunately, here too an answer is 
not difficult to find, when once we be- 
gin really to look for it. John Stuart 
Mill saw the answer plainly in his day. 
John Bright saw it in his. The real 
friends of India in England very gen- 
erally see it now. The intelligent 
classes in India all see it. It is found 
in the simple fact that India is a sub- 
ject land, ruled by a foreign Power, 
which keeps her tributary to itself, 
not only politically, but commer- 
cially, financially and industrially, and 
drains away her wealth in a steady 
stream that is all the while enriching 
the English people, and of course 
correspondingly impoverishing the 
helpiess people of India. A farm may 
be naturally very rich, but let its 
products be carried away and con- 
sumed abroad, and let nothing be put 
back upon the soil, and no intelligent 
farmer will wonder if in two or three 
hundred years the farm becomes im- 
poverished. The Indian people are 
much in the condition of such a farm. 
India is an orange which England got 
possession of by the sword, and holds 
firmly in her grasp by means of a big 


army, and has long been industrially 
sucking. It is not strange if what is 
left after the sucking process has gone 
on all these years is not very life-sus- 
taining to the Indian people. 

Again and again has attention been 

called to the effects of this heavy and 
constant drain of wealth from India 
to England. Says Sir George Win- 
gate, an experienced Anglo-Indian 
official: ““Taxes spent in the country 
from which they are raised are totally 
different in their effect from taxes 
raised in one country and spent in 
another. In the former, the taxes 
collected from the population are 
again returned to the _ industrial 
classes. : . .: But the case is 
wholly different when the taxes are 
not spent in the country from which 
they are raised. They (such taxes) 
constitute an absolute loss and ex- 
tinction of the whole amount drawn 
from the taxed country, and might as 
well be thrown into the sea. Such 
is the nature of the tribute we have 
so long exacted from India. 
From this explanation some faint 
conception may be found of the cruel, 
crushing effect of the tribute upon 
India. . . . The Indian tribute, 
whether weighed in the scales of jus- 
tice, or viewed in the light of our 
own interest, will be found to be at 
variance with humanity, with com- 
mon sense, and with the received 
maxims of economic science.”* This 
drain from India has been going on 
and steadily increasing for more than 
two centuries. There is no country 
in the world that could endure such a 
steady loss of wealth without becom- 
ing impoverished. 

How large is the tribute that India 
pays to England each year? This 
question is difficult to answer, be- 
cause the streams through which the 
tribute flows are many, and constant 
efforts are made by the British and 
Indian governments to hide them out 
of sight. According to the official 
Indian Budget for 1899-1900, we find 
£ 22,024,500 to be the sum set down 

* (Quoted in /wdia, March 16, tgoo, page '22 
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as paid by the Indian government for 
“net expenditures in England charged 
on the revenues of the year, with the 
exchange added.” This by no means 
covers all the money sent by India to 
England this year; but here alone we 
have the enormous sum of $107,918,- 
050. Says Mr. Alfred Webb, former 
president of the Indian National Con- 
gress, in the British Friend for April, 
1900: “In charges for the Indian Of- 
fice (in London), recruiting (in Great 
Dritain, of soldiers to serve in India), 
civil and military pensions (to men 
now living in England who were for- 
merly in the Indian Service), pay and 
allowance on furloughs (to persons 
in England), preparations in Eng- 
land for the military establishment in 
India, private remittances and con- 
signments (from India to England), 
interest on the Indian debt (paid to 
parties in England), and interest on 
railways and other works (paid to 
shareholders in England), there is an- 
nually drawn from India and spent in 
the United Kingdom a sum calcu- 
lated at from £25,000,000 to £30,000,- 
000. In other words, India’s regular 
tribute to England each year is some- 
where between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000.” In the Westminster 
Gazette of April 24, Mr. H. M. Hynd- 
man estimates the sum taken out of 
India by way of economic tribute, on 
government account and for private 
remittances, during the past twenty- 
five years, as £500,000,000, or in 
American money, $2,500,000,000. 
And it is to be borne in mind that 
all this is in addition to the regular and 
very heavy home expenses of the 
Indian government. All this is a 
foreign tribute, paid to a nation on the 
other side of the globe, for the privi- 
lege of being a subject people. Is it 
any wonder that India is poor? 
Where does all this enormous sum 
of tribute money come from? Of 
course, from the taxpaying Indian 
people. Who are the taxpaying In- 


dian people? More than go per cent 
of them are the people who have al- 
ready been described, who with their 


utmost endeavors are able to obtain 
only the barest possible subsistence, 
who have to support families of five 
on incomes not amounting all told 
to more than thirty or forty dollars a 
year. These people, many of whom 
often go months at a time, even in 
reasonably good vears, with only one 
full meal a day, are yet compelled to 
pay a tax of 500 per cent on imported 
salt, or 4,000 times its cost of manu- 
facture if the salt is home made; and 
of their little crops they have to pay 
to the government as taxes from one- 
sixth to one-third of all they raise. 
The attention of both the Indian and 
the British governments has been 
called again and again to this exces- 
sive and crushing taxation, and every 
possible means has been tried to se- 
cure some amelioration, but without 
result. For many years the settled 
policy has been not to lessen the bur- 
den of taxation upon the peasant, but 
constantly to seek new pretexts and 
opportunities for increasing it. 

Says Mr. Alfred Webb: “Under the 
old Hindu rule the government rent 
was generally fixed at one-sixth the 
gross produce. In Bengal where this 
rate still prevails, and in Northern 
India where one-fifth the gross prod- 
uce is the rule, the people are com- 
paratively prosperous. In the Cen- 
tral Provinces where famines most 
prevail, it is half the net produce 
(about one-third the gross produce) 
and every effort is made at recurring 
government valuations, to screw it 
up.” 

Says the IJndian Spectator in its 
issue of February 25: “The destruc- 
tion of the peasantry has been going 
on apace under British rule. Money 
lenders and the professional classes 
have dispossessed the hereditary class 
of peasant holders of their land, and 
turned them into day laborers on the 
soil which was theirs. These men 
are generally absentee landlords, 
carrying on their profession or trade 
in towns, and paying government 
revenue out of the profits of such 
trade or profession. ... The dis- 
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possessed peasantry is on the verge 
of despair and would, we believe, 
welcome any chance that offered 
itself to change their lot, without 
much thought as to what the change 
might be.” 

Says Professor Murison in an arti- 
cle in the London Morning Herald of 
March 21: “It has got to-be realized 
in Britain that it is on the backs of 
the hungry and debt-oppressed rayats 
that the British Indian Empire rests. 
Are we satisfied with the stability of 
the foundation? . . . The only possi- 
ble solution of the problem is to deal 
with the rayat in a more considerate 
spirit, so as to leave him enough 
margin to accumulate those stores of 
grain which he used to accumulate 
and is so anxious to secure, in order 
to tide him over a scarcity or a 
famine. But the rayat is now at the 
end of his resources, and the govern- 
ment must restrict its expenditure 
and relax the oppressive land rev- 
enue. Otherwise more famine, and 
—what of the British Indian rule?” 

Sir William Wedderburn, M. P., 
formerly judge of the ‘High Court, 
Bombay, who has spent his whole 
life in the service of India, wrote 
in 1897: “The mass of the cul- 
tivators have no store of grain in 
their houses. They used to have. 
In the earlier days of my service (in 
India) every rayat, however poor, 
had an underground store of millet 
put away, enough to keep his family 
for a year or two. But these little 
stores are now. impossible, being 
swept away by the bailiffs in execu- 
tion of the decrees of the civil debt 
courts, which, to the destruction of 
the peasantry, we have set up on the 
English model in the rural districts. 
Nor are the rayats any better off as 
regards cash or credit. They not 
only possess nothing, but less than 
nothing, being for the most part 
hopelessly in debt to the money 
lender.’”’* Perhaps no living man is 
more thoroughly acquainted with the 


he “ The Skeleton of the Jubilee Feast,” /ndia, February. 
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political, social and economic condi- 
tion of India, or is a higher author- 
ity upon the same, than Mr. Romesh 
C. Dutt, a late president of the Indian 
National Congress. Speaking of the 
reason of the abject poverty of the 
Indian peasantry, in the Fortnightly 
Review for August, 1897, Mr. Dutt 
says: “The reason is not a want of 
frugality or of sobriety or of pru- 
dence. The Indian peasant is the 
most sober, the most frugal, the most 
prudent peasant upon the face of the 
earth. The reason is that at each set- 
tlement the rent payable by him 1s 
increased, and his capacity to save 
decreased. The reason is that with 
no savings of his own he goes (is 
compelled to go) to the money lender 
at every pressure, and our Civil 
Courts (the Civil Courts of India), 
with their hard and fast rules, only 
cast him deeper into the meshes of 
the grasping money lender. The rea- 
son is that in every petty dispute, 
civil and criminal, he is compelled to 
have recourse to distant and expen- 
sive law courts. The reason is that 


-he has to pay many taxes in order to 


maintain England’s Empire in Asia.””* 

It is such facts as these that show 
us what are the real causes of Indian 
famines. It has often been pointed 
out that the British government in 
India is the most expensive govern- 
ment in the world. The reason is, it 
is a government of foreigners. These 
foreigners, having it in their power 
to fix their own salaries, do not err 
on the side of making them too low. 
Having to exile themselves from 
their native land, they naturally want 
plenty of pay for it. Nearly all the 
higher officials throughout India are 
British. The civil service is nom- 
inally open to Indians; but it is 
hedged about with so many restric- 
tions (among others, Indian young 
men being required to make the 
journey from India to London to take 
their examinations) that as a fact only 
one-fiftieth of the places In the ser- 
vice, and these generally the lowest 
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and poorest, are occupied by Indians; 
although there are thousands oi well 
educated and competent Indians who 
would be glad to get the places and 
who would fill them well if they were 
allowed. The amount of money 
which the Indian people are required 
to pay for the salaries of this great 
army of civil servants and appointed 
higher officials, and then, later, for 
pensions for the same, after they have 
served a given number of years in 
India, is enormous. That quite as 
good service could be obtained for 
the government at a small fraction of 
the present cost, by employing In- 
dians (who much better understand 
the needs of the country) in three- 
fourths, if not nine-tenths, of these 
positions, is no doubt true. But that 
would not serve the purpose of Eng- 
land, who wants these fat offices for 
her sons. Hence poor Indian rayats 
must sweat and bleed and go hungry 
and, if need be, starve, that an ever 
growing number of Englishmen may 
have big salaries and big pensions. 
Of course much of the money paid 
for these salaries, and practically all 
paid for the pensions, goes perma- 
nently out of India. 

The large military establishment 
that England maintains in India (of 
course primarily for the purpose of 
keeping the Indian people in subjec- 
tion) is very costly, and is paid for 
out of the Indian taxes. Nor is the 
Indian army proper all.the military 
expense that India is required to pay. 
During the century just closing the 
Indian and the Imperial governments 
have carried on wars in Afghanistan 
and other regions beyond the north- 
western frontier, involving a total 
expense of $500,000,000. Who has 
paid this great sum? All but $50,- 
000,000 (one-tenth of the whole) has 
been charged to poor, overtaxed 
India. 

It is said that England has done 
much for India, and conferred upon 
her substantial advantages. This is 
true; but in all cases India has paid 
the bills, and in many cases the ad- 


vantages have been small compared 
with the heavy cost. Much is said 
about education. How much does 
the Indian government spend annu- 
ally for education? A little less than 
a penny per person of the population. 
Compare this with the enormous 
sums spent for military purposes ; and 
then remember that the whole ex- 
penditure, whether for education or 
the army, comes from the pocket of 
the Indian taxpayer. We. are 
pointed to the railways of India as a 
striking illustration of what England 
is doing for her dependency. Yes, 
whatever lack of money there may 
be for education, or for sanitary im- 
provements, or for irrigation, or for 
other things which the people ot 
India so earnestly desire and pray 
for, the Indian government always 
seems to have plenty for railways. 
Why? Because the railways of India 
help the English people to wealth. 
It is true that the Indian people make 
some use of them and derive certain 
advantages from them; but they also 
suffer from them certain very serious 
disadvantages. The railways have 
broken up many of the old industries 
of India, and thus have brought hard- 
ship and suffering to millions of the 
people; but they enrich the ruling 
nation, and they give her a firmer 
military grip upon her valuable de- 
pendency, and so money can always 
be found for them, whatever else suf- 
fers. If half the money that has been 
spent on railways had been spent 
for irrigation, droughts would to- 
day have little terror for the In- 
dian people. What a commentary it 
is upon British management in India, 
that more than eight millions are 
spent on railways for every million 
spent on irrigation! 

There is much talk in these days 
about the evils of monopolies. 
America stands appalled at the mag- 
nitude and tyranny of her Standard 
Oil Company. But the Standard Oil 
monopoly is a pygmy compared with 
England’s monopoly in India. The 


world has no other such monopoly 
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as this. England holds not only the 
government, but virtually the com- 
merce, the finance and the industries 
of 250,000,000 people in her hand, to 
shape them as she will, responsible 
to nobody but herself. She claims 
to manage Indian affairs with India’s 
welfare in view. I believe that the 
Standard Oil Company makes a sim- 
ilar claim. The answer to make to 
both is, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”” The fact that at the end of 
two hundred years of commercial 
dominance, and of more than forty 
years of absolute political sway, we 
are confronted with such indescrib- 
able poverty of the people, and with 
famine after famine of such magni- 
tude and severity as to make the 
world stand aghast, seems to prove 
beyond answer that England in all 
these years has not made the welfare 
of India her first aim, but has subor- 
dinated India’s good to her own en- 
richment. We denounce ancient 
Rome for impoverishing Gaul and 
Egypt and Sicily and Palestine and 
her other conquered provinces, by 
draining away their wealth to enrich 
herself. We denounce Spain for rob- 
bing the New World in the same way. 
But England is doing exactly the 
same thing in India, and on a much 
larger scale; only she is doing it skil- 
fully, adroitly, by modern and “en- 
lightened” modes of procedure, 
under business and judicial forms, 
and with so many pretences of “gov- 
erning India for her advantage, and 
enriching her by civilized methods” 
that the world has been largely 
blinded to what has been really going 


INDIAN FAMINES. 


on. But probe down through the 
surface of fine words and legal forms 
to what lies below, and we have the 
same hideous business that Rome 
and Spain were engaged in so long, 
and for which in the end they paid 
so dear. Called by its right name, 
what is this treatment of India by 
England? It is national parasitism. 
It is the stronger nation sucking the 
blood of the weaker. It is “imperial- 
ism!” “Imperialism” is just now a 
popular name, in Germany, in Eng- 
land, and unfortunately among some 
classes in America. American impe- 
rialists often point to India to illus- 
trate the beneficence of British im- 
perialism. This Indian famine tells 
us exactly how beneficent British 
imperialism has been and is, in the 
land where it has had the longest and 
freest opportunity to show its real 
quality and bear its real fruit. 

A distinguished Englishman who 
has been a student of Indian affairs 
for twenty-five years, when asked the 
question, “What do these constantly 
recurring famines in India mean?” 
answered, “They mean that England 
has long been ‘bleeding India 
white.’” A figure of speech could 
hardly be more true to the facts. I 
will close with another figure of 
speech, which is perhaps less start- 
ling. India is a cow. The cow of 
right belongs to the Indian people. 
But England has seized the cow, 
milks her, and carries off the cream, 
leaving behind only the skim milk. 
Is it strange, under these circum- 
stances, that the Indian people 
starve? 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
By G. Frederick Wright. 


is largely responsible both for 

‘the name of Oberlin College 
and for the specific character of the 
Christian principles embodied in its 
organization. In 1832, Dr. Henry 
Ware, Jr., introduced to the Ameri- 
can public the charming life of John 
Frederic Oberlin, who for sixty years 


(1767-1826) was 


A HARVARD College professor 


The seal of Harvard College per- 
petuates the motives of its founders 
in the words “For Christ and the 
Church.” With touching emphasis 
Henry Ware presents the career of 
John Frederic Oberlin as the most 
perfect attainable realization of the 
true spirit of Christ. We cannot for- 
bear a quotation from his Introduc- 

tion: 


pastor 


bach, a remote 
and almost in- 
accessible par- 
ish in the Ban 
de la Roche, 
among the 
Vosges Moun- 
tains. Here 
this remarkable } 
man of high 
culture and so- 
cial standing 
and of most 
comprehensive 
attainments 
spent his life in | 
unremitted  ef- 
fort to raise to 
a high standard 
a neglected and 
semi-barbarous 
parish. In this 
he succeeded 


“When we 


see Oberlin re- 
fusing the posts 
of honor which 
awaited him in 
the polite set- 
i tlements of 
i France, and 
resolutely re- 
treating from 
the confines of 
7 civilization, that 
=| he might de- 
=; vote himself to 
the lost sheep 
of the moun- 
tains, we should 
learn to be 
ashamed of that 
love of ease 
and personal in- 
dulgence which 
causes us to 
cling around 


beyond all pre- 
cedent. The at- 
tention of the rulers of the world was 
attracted to his work, and every in- 
ducement was offered to him to come 
out from his seclusion and participate 
in what are supposed to be broader 
fields of influence. But to these he 
turned a deaf ear. His highest ambi- 
tion was satisfied in ministering to 
the wants of the poor and neglected, 
and nothing could draw him away 
from his beloved people. 
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the luxuries and 
comforts’ of 
home, reluctant to sacrifice our 
early associations and attachments 
for the sake of ministering to 
the needy and preaching the gospel 
in by-places. The example of Ober- 
lin may persuade us what a rich re- 
ward lies in those unfrequented paths, 
and how beautifully God compensates 
the disinterested laborer for sacrifices 
which a worldly mind would esteem 
insupportable. It is remarkable that 
65 
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even Oberlin’s fame (a reward which 
he never dreamt of obtaining) has 
been owing to his choice of a remote 
and obscure field of labor. It shows 
the power of active benevolence to 
change the. humblest sphere into a 
place of distinction. What a rebuke 
to the toiling aspirants after fame, 
that while they anxiously spend life 
in vain endeavors to rise, this unam- 
bitious pastor, hidden in the moun- 
tains from public view, and with no 
object in life but the glory of God and 
the welfare of man, has snatched from 
them the very prize for which they 
were contending!” 

This story of the Waldbach pastor 
found a fruitful field of influence in 
the minds of two typical New Eng- 
landers, Rev. John J. Shipherd and 
Philo P. Stewart, both born in New 
York, it is true, but on the border of 
Vermont, and both receiving their 
early education together at an acad- 
emy in Pawlet, in that state. In 1832 
both were temporarily engaged in 
Christian labor in northern Ohio. In 
that year the “Life of Oberlin” fell 
into their hands and was perused with 
absorbing interest. In the spirit ex- 
emplified in the work of this noted 
philanthropist, they set about build- 
ing up in the wilderness a centre of 
Christian influence which should 
reach outward into the rapidly grow- 
ing population of the Mississippi val- 
ley. The location of their school and 
colony was determined by the gener- 
osity of a New Haven firm, Messrs. 
Street and Hughes, who contributed 
for the object several hundred acres 
of densely timbered land in Lorain 
county, about thirty miles west of 
Cleveland and twelve miles south of 
Lake Erie, which, though actually in 
the drainage basin of the St. Law- 
rence, was near enough the water- 
shed of the Mississippi basin to serve 
all the practical purposes of their 
plans. 

Thither these two indefatigable 
sons of New England gathered, from 
their acquaintances in the East and 
from families which had previously 


moved from New England to that vi- 
cinity, a colony of devoted Christian 
people, animated by a like purpose 
with themselves, and ready to sacri- 
fice everything for the accomplish- 
ment of the high ends had in view. 
The colonists pledged themselves to 
hold in possession no more property 
than they could profitably manage as 
faithful stewards of God, and to prac- 
tise industry and economy, that they 
might have as much as possible to 
appropriate for the spread of the 
gospel. 

Naturally, the early teachers and 
professors in the college came from 
New England homes and New Eng- 
land institutions of learning. The 
first teacher, Rev. Seth H. Waldo, 
was an accomplished classical scholar, 
recently graduated from Ambherst 
College. James Dascomb, for forty- 
four years professor of chemistry and 
physiology, entered upon his duties 
in 1834, having just graduated from 
the medical department of Dart- 
mouth College; while his wife, Mari- 
anne P. Dascomb, for forty-three 
years on the Ladies’ Board of Man- 
agers, and for twenty years principal 
of the Woman’s Department, was a 
graduate of the famous school for 
young ladies at Ipswich, Mass., pre- 
sided over by Misses Zilpah P. Grant 
and Mary Lyon. 

One of the first contributions to- 
wards the founding of Oberlin was the 
sum of $450 from the students and 
teachers of Ipswich Academy. This 
was in 1834. Since that time New 
England gifts have continued to pour 
into the treasury of the college. Josiah 
and William C. Chapin of Providence, 
R. I., gave in their day large sums, as 
did Mr. Willard Sears of Boston, Mr. 
J. P. Williston of Northampton, who 
during the Rebellion gave $200 a year 
to increase by that amount the sala- 
ries of ten professors; while the late 
William B. Spooner of Boston left 
$100,000 in his will for Oberlin. In 
all, nearly half a million dollars have 
been contributed directly from New 
England, while a large share of the 
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ASA MAHAN. Fores G FINNEY. 


PAST PRESIDENTS OF OBERLIN. 


remaining $1,500,000 came from 
givers of New England descent. 

The first president, Asa Mahan, 
was indeed born in New York, but 
was of New England ancestry, while 
he himself graduated from Andover 
Seminary and had his first pastorate 
at Pittsford, Vt. With him there 


came to Oberlin, at its great enlarge- 
ment in 1835,a notable galaxy of pro- 
fessors, who were either of New Eng- 
land birth or New England educa- 
tion. John and Henry Cowles were 
both born in Connecticut, and were 
graduates of Yale College and Theo- 
logical Seminary. Henry Cowles was 
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one of the moulding in- 
fluences at Oberlin, both 
as professor, editor of 
the Oberlin Evangelist, 
and author of an exten- 
sive series of commen- 
taries from 1835 to his 
death in 1881. John 
Morgan, professor of 
New Testament lan- 
guage and literaturefrom 
1835 to 1881, though 
born in Ireland, came 
to New England in his 
infancy, and was a grad- 
uate of Williams Col- 
lege, in the class with 
Mark Hopkins and David Dud- 
ley Field—a trio who maintained 
close personal friendship with each 
other to the day of their death. 
Before coming to Oberlin, Mor- 
gan was a teacher in Lane Sem- 
inary, another child of New England, 
presided over by Lyman Beecher and 
Calvin E. Stowe. The students in 
Lane Seminary were largely either 
of New England birth or New Eng- 
land extraction. The trustees of the 
seminary endeavored to suppress the 
discussion of the subject of slavery 
among the students, with the result 
that they rebelled in a body, and went 
up to Oberlin with Professor Morgan, 


PETERS HALL. 


BALDWIN COTTAGE. 


where they could enjoy free speech, 
and where colored people could have 
the same privileges of education as 
the whites. Only Henry Ward 
Beecher and two or three others were 
left at Lane Seminary, while Oberlin 
started off with a full equipment both 
of professors and students. 
Accompanying this movement from 
Lane Seminary, the famous evange- 
list, Charles G. Finney was brought 
upon the scene at Oberlin in 1835. 
Finney was born in Connecticut, and 
after spending the most of the early 
part of his life in the frontier settle- 
ments of New York, returned to his 
native state for his education; and 
later, at the be- 
ginning of his re- 
markable career 
as an evangelist, 
we find his theo- 
logical opinions 
largely formed by 
the writings of 
Jonathan’ Ed- 
wards the 
personal influence 
of N. W. Taylor 
of New Haven. 
Indeed, the Ober- 
lin theology is 
but a slight modi- 
fication of that 
which was system- 
atized by these 
and other eminent 
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New Englanders. In formulating 
his system in his early days as in- 
structor at Oberlin, Finney had the 
assistance not only of the writings of 
these New England theologians, but 
also of numerous active and enter- 
prising New England students, who 
had both received the ideas of the 
New England masters by inheritance 
and been confirmed in them by all 
their subsequent training in church, 
academy and college. The root of 
Oberlin theology is, that benevo- 


ciate professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy from 1842 to 1846. 
A most important addition to the 
early influences of Oberlin was the 
advent of George N. Allen, who came 
from Mansfield, Mass., and graduated 
at Oberlin with the college class of 
1838. Mr. Allen was a highly accom- 
plished musician, having been a pupil 
of Lowell Mason. Through his influ- 
ence the special opportunities for the 
promotion of musical culture afforded 
by the coéducation of the sexes on a 


WARNER HALL. 


lence is the sum of virtue ; that love is 
the fulfilment of the law; that the 
good of being is the foundation of 
obligation ; that the infliction of pun- 
ishment is justified only on the 
ground that governments must seek 
to promote the greatest good of the 
greatest number, and that exemplary 
warnings to the disobedient are be- 
nevolent means for preventing the 
more serious evils of unchecked law- 
lessness. Much of the credit for the 
working out of this system belongs to 
William Cochran, who graduated 
with the class of 1839, and was asso- 


large scale was utilized to the utmost, 
and Oberlin became from the outset 
one of the most important centres of 
musical education in the country. For 
more than twenty years Allen was 
professor of music, combining with it 
early the professorship of natural his- 
tory. Since his death the development 
of the Conservatory of Music, under 
the leadership of Fenelon B. Rice, 
and the liberal endowment by Dr. 
Lucien C. Warner of New York (both 
New Englanders of second degree), 
have placed Oberlin at the head of 
the higher grade of musical schools in 
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FERDINAND V. HAYDEN. 
the country, with a 
corps of twenty-five 
accomplished profess- 
ors and _ instructors, 
the most thoroughly 
equipped musical 
building in the world, 
a curriculum of four 
years in extent, and 
an attendance of 
nearly four hundred 
pupils. Of the earlier 
classes of students, 
the late John P. Mor- 
gan, some _ time 
organist of Trinity 
Church, New York; 
Smith Penfield, at 
present organist of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York; George 
Steele of Hartford, Conn., and Fred 
Pease of Ypsilanti, Mich., have won 
high distinction 
In speaking of the personnel of the 
professors, mention must next be 
made of President James H. Fair- 
child, who was born in Stockbridge, 
Mass., in 1817, but in early childhood 
removed with his parents to the vi- 
cinity of Oberlin, and was on the 
ground as a student at the opening of 
the school in 1834, since which he has 
maintained a continuous connection 
with it as student, professor, presi- 
dent, and professor emeritus, to 
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the present 
time. 
Mention 
should also be 
made of the 
fact that the 
newly elected 
president, John 
Henry Bar- 
rows, though 
born at the 
West, is of 
New England 
descent, both 
of his parents 
having gradu- 
ated at Ober- 
lin in the first 


POWELL. decade of its 


existence; while his 
theological education 
and his first pastor- 
ates were in New 
England. 

» Space forbids fur- 
ther details concern- 
ing the founders and 
promoters of Oberlin. 
Enough, however, 
has been said to show 
that the college was 
born of New England 
ideas, and from the 
first has breathed a 
New England _§at- 
mosphere. Indeed, 
the so-called West- 
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ern Reserve, within whose bounds 
the college is situated, originally 
belonged to the state of Connect- 
icut, since the charter of that col- 
ony gave it possession between cer- 
tain parallels of latitude from sea to 
sea. In the final adjustment of con- 
flicting interests at the close of the 
Revolutionary War, what are now the 
northeastern counties of Ohio were 
sold for the advantage of the mother 
state to settlers who naturally came in 
large part from New England; so 
that the Western Reserve is appropri- 
ately called New Connecticut. 

It is worthy of record, also, that 
most of what are supposed by many 
to be specific peculiarities of Oberlin 
are distinctly traceable to New Eng- 
land influence. Among these may be 


mentioned the devotion of the college 
to the abolition of slavery and to the 
recognition of the rights of the col- 


ored race. The antislavery position 
of Oberlin was fraught with most far- 
reaching results. General J. D. Cox 
has shown that the influence of Ober- 
lin in propagating the antislavery 
sentiment during the first twenty- 
five years of its existence turned the 
scale in the western and northwestern 
states, so as to lead to the election of 
Lincoln, the civil war, and the subse- 
quent abolition of slavery—an opin- 
ion which President Garfield emphat- 
ically indorsed. But the recognition 
of the rights of the colored man, not 
only to liberty, but to an education on 
equal terms with the whites, was 
forced upon the Oberlin colonists by 
their stanch New England support- 
ers, especially by Arthur Tappan, 
through whose influence and liberal 
generosity Mahan and Finney and 
Morgan and the Lane Seminary stu- 
dents were enabled to come to Ober- 
lin in 1835. This typical 
‘New England business 
man and reformer secured 
the first endowment of 
Oberlin upon the condi- 
tion that colored students 
should have the same 
rights in the institution 
which the white students 
had. Tappan, though a 
merchant in New York at 
this time, was a native of 
Northampton, Mass., and 
most closely identified 
with New England inter- 
ests, and was at the time 
the truest representative 
of all the New England 
philanthropic and reform- 
atory movements. 

Still another peculiarity 
of Oberlin was its admis- 
sion of women to, all the 
privileges of its instruc- 
tion and of its degrees. 
The first women in the 
world to receive the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts 
in course were. three 
classical graduates in 
1841. They were Mary 
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Hosford of Thetford, Vt., Eliza- 
beth Smith Prawl, from New York 
City, and Mary Caroline Rudd, from 
Huntington, Conn. Later, Miss Rudd 
married Professor George N. Allen, 
to whom reference has been made, 
and was the mother of the late Pro- 
fessor Frederick Allen, at the head of 
the Greek department in Harvard 
University. With just pride it is men- 
tioned that when the Harvard pro- 
fessor was at the head of the Greek 
School at Athens, his mother was ac- 
customed to read the Greek paper, 
which was forwarded to her every 
week by her son. 

The desire for higher education 
among the women of New England 
opened to Oberlin really its greatest 
opportunity; for the young women 
who wished to take a full classical 


course, equal to that pursued by their 
brothers, found no school open to 
them anywhere else in the country. 
It is to be noted, however, that in 
most of the academies and prepara- 
tory schools of the time the girls were 
permitted to study side by side with 
the boys. This was noticeably the 
case at Pawlet Academy, where Ship- 
herd and Stewart met in early life. 
The practicability of the coéducation 
of the sexes having been thus demon- 
strated on New England soil and 
amid the religious and social condi- 
tions of New England, it was natural 
that the founders of Oberlin should 
conclude that there was no reason for 
separating the boys and girls during 
their college course. 

Miss Grant’s school for girls at Ips- 
wich, while setting a high ideal for 
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the education of girls, 
by no means offered 
the same facilities that 
were furnished the 
boys in the standard 
New England col- 
leges, and she signally 
failed in securing such 
endowment as would 
give it permanence. It 
was during this delay 
in the appreciation of 
her efforts that the 
generous contribution 
already referred to was 


made to Oberlin by FA 
the Ipswich teachers 4 


and students. Neither 
did Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, founded 
two or three years 
later by Mary Lyon, 
more than partially 
meet the demands of 
this growing sentiment 
for the higher educa- 
tion of women. The 
opportunities offered 
at Oberlin, therefore, 
at once drew to the 
school from New Eng- 
land a large number of 
most enterprising and 
able young women, 
Lucy Stone, Antoi- 
nette L. Brown-Black- 
well, Sarah Pearse- 
Parker being prom- 
inent among the num- 
ber. 

position’ of 
Oberlin with reference 
to the education of 
women is one which 
has been attained 
through long experi- 
ence aand_- gradual 
growth. The admis- 
sion of women to full 
privileges of college 
education was a part 
of the original plan of 
the projectors; and, as 
we have seen, there 


Henry L-Turner. 


were a number of 
young women who 
were ready to enter 
with the very earliest 


college classes. Ober- 


lin is, therefore, not a 


college for young men, 


with its established 
traditions, to which 
young women are at 
length invited, but a 
college in which the 
traditions are entirely 
those which have 
grown up about a co- 
educational institution. 
As a result, the life of 
the young women who 
enter the college is so 
protected by a va- 
riety of customs and 
unwritten laws, as well 
as by a few college 
regulations, that par- 
ents can feel no hesi- 
tation in sending their 
daughters here. While 
the greatest freedom 
of opinion is_ per- 
mitted, the prevailing 
influences have always 
been, and are now, 
such as fully recognize 
the natural differences 
both of physical and 
of mental qualities dis- 
tinguishing the sexes, 


~ and the diverse careers 


in the world which 
these differences ne- 
cessitate. Under the 
more elastic elective 
system of later years, 
the mental differences 
are somewhat more 
manifest than they 
were in earlier days. 
The young women 
elect studies in lan- 
guage, literature, 
botany and chemistry 
in greater proportion 
than is done by the 
young men, and math- 
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ematics, philosophy and physical sci- 
ences in general in less proportion; 
while music in the Conservatory is 
almost wholly monopolized by them, 
the last catalogue of the Conserva- 
tory showing 382 women to 72 men. 

The women graduates of Oberlin 
have the reputation of being able to 
adjust themselves with unusual facility 
to the conditions of life amidst which 
their lot is cast. They are found in 
exceptionally large numbers as teach- 
ers, not only in the public schools and 
higher educational institutions in the 
northern states, but in the schools of 
the colored people in the southern 
states and in missionary fields in all 
parts of the world. In missionary 
fields they are specially prominent in 
the Sandwich Islands, Japan, China, 
the Turkish Empire, In- 
dia and South Africa. 

A few statistics will 
shed some light upon the 
important and interesting 
question concerning the 
influence of higher edu- 
cation of women, espe- 
cially of that obtained in 
the coéducational schools, 
upon marriage. From 
the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue of 1895 we find that, 
from the opening of the 
college until 1880, the 
number of women grad- 
uating was 799, of whom 
602, or 75 per cent, had 


married ; and that during the following 
ten years (1880-90) there were 333 
women graduates, 208 of whom, or 62 
per cent, had married. The facts con- 
cerning the writer’s own class (of 
1859) can be given more in detail. It 
consisted of 51 members, 30 of whom 
were women. At the fortieth reunion, 
in 1899, it was found that 21 (or 70 
per cent) of the women had been 
married, 5 of them to classmates. Of 
the men, 20 had been’ married. 
Twenty-two of the 30 women (or 71 
per cent) were still living, and the 
most of them in robust health, but 
only 11 of the 20 men (or 55 per cent) 
were living. The class also was repre- 
sented by 75 children and 25 grand- 
children. Forty-six of the children 
have been members of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Of the children of the class 48 
were children of the women of the 
class. 

The inferences from these statistics 
are easily drawn. First, a higher edu- 
cation of women does not lessen the 
number of marriages. Second, it does 
not diminish the length of life. The 
vitality of the women graduates is 
considerably in excess of that of the 
men. Third, the most important con- 
stituency of the college consists of the 
families of the graduates. In 1899, 
my class of 1859, consisting of 51 
members, was represented by 153 
persons, who had already sent back 
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to the college a num- 
ber of pupils almost 
equal to the original 
graduating class; 
while the grandchil- 
dren were still to be 
heard from. 

Oberlin’s influence 
in the contest for the 
abolition of slavery 
was largely due to 
the fact that it avoid- 
ed the .extremes of 
radicalism on the one 
hand, and on _ the 
other advanced as far 
as possible without 
completely breaking 
with party affiliations. 
The Oberlin leaders 
both remained in the 
church and continued 
to be adherents of 
one or other of the 
political parties. As 
we have seen, the 
commitment of the 
college to the anti- 
slavery movement 
was an afterthought 
in the minds of the 
founders, and was 
due largely to the 


influence of Arthur Tappan of New 
It was he who sus- 
tained the Lane Seminary rebels in 


York City. 


their anti- 
Slavery po- 
sitions in 
1835. It was 
he who _ in- 
sisted that 
Oberlin 
should be 
opened to 
colored stu- 
dents as a 
prerequisite 
to an endow- 
ment which 
should in- 
duce Presi- 
dent Finney 
to cast in his 
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THEODORE E. BURTON. 


lot with the colony. 
But Finney came not 
as an antislavery agi- 
tator,but as a preach- 
er of righteousness in 
every line of human 
activity. After the 
casting vote had been 
given by Father 
Keep, committing the 
college to the policy 
of opening its doors 
to colored pupils, the 
change effected was 
not so much in an im- 
mediate influx of col- 
ored students as in 
the influx of a great 
wave of antislavery 
sentiment accom- 
panying the advent 
of the Lane Semi- 
nary rebels. Soon af- 
ter their arrival, The- 
odore D. Weld visited 
Oberlin, and for three 
solid weeks lectured 
upon the _— subject 
every evening to 
crowded audiences. 
The whole commu- 
nity was transformed 
into an electric bat- 


' tery of antislavery sentiment. From 
that time on students went forth to 
proclaim the essential wickedness of 
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slaveholding 
wherever they 
could get a hear- 
ing. they 
secured in multi- 
tudes of churches 
whose pulpits 
they could supply, 
while many of 
them devoted 
their entire vaca- 
tions to lecturing 
upon the subject 
or to the distribu- 
tion of antislavery 
literature. It was 
the con- 
tinued mainte- 
nance of such 
agencies of influence throughout the 
central, western and northwestern 
states that determined the election of 
1860. 

It was natural in 1844 that the 
Oberlin leaders should be unable to 
follow either the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic party, but that they should cast 
their influence for the Liberty party, 
and their votes for James G. Birney; 
but in 1848 they were also influential 
in the support of the nominee of the 
Buffalo convention, and later, almost 
to a man, supported John P. Hale, 
John C. Fremont and Abraham Lin- 
coln. The work of these earlier years 
is best told in the words of General 
J. D. Cox: 


“The theological classes spent their va- 
cations in preaching or antislavery lectur- 
ing, and whether preaching or lectur- 
ing the absorbing topic of the time was 
rarely absent from their thoughts or 
speech. The undergraduate classes in col- 
lege were also men of more maturity than 
the average of such students in other col- 
leges. ey were nearly all poor, and 
many of them quite dependent upon their 
own exertions for support, and this class of 
students had to wait for advanced education 
till they could save the means to pay for 
it, or reach an age when they could make 
teaching in the common schools furnish the 
wherewithal to keep the wolf from the door 
in their alternate terms of study. The 
college terms were arranged to suit such 
students, who were a large majority of the 
whole, and the long vacation was placed 
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in the winter for this reason. From the 
preparatory classes upward, and in both 
the collegiate and ladies’ departments, all 
the hundreds of earnest young people who 
thronged here were already active workers 
in life. Each of them had his scores of 
younger minds upon whom for some 
months of the year he was impressing, not 
his own zeal for knowledge, but his own 
intense earnestness in the great public 
questions of reform. Every debating so- 
ciety formed in a country hamlet was a 
platform from which the politics of the 
country took shape, and where the men 
were formed and instructed who became 
delegates to nominating conventions and 
created the public sentiment which soon 
began to find its echo in Congress. It 
mattered little whether a _ representative 
was a Whig or a Democrat, it soon became 
apparent that there was a considerable 
number of districts in the Northwest where 
no man’s reélection was safe if he defied 
or disappointed the rapidly growing anti- 
slavery sentiment of his constituents. It 
would be hard to overestimate the part in 
this work which was taken by Oberlin stu- 
dents. Remember that they were num- 
bered by hundreds at an early day, and 
soon exceeded a thousand. Each autumn 
they swarmed from the college halls, and 
were not only to be found in the white 
schoolhouses dotted thick over northern 
Ohio, but they scattered westward and 
eastward, and even southward, and were a 
beneficent swarm, always appreciated as 
successful and earnest teachers, sometimes 
also hated and cursed as the supposed 
emissaries of a radical propaganda, but 
whether loved or hated, always pushing, 
debating, inquiring and agitating. This 
was not altogether because they meant to 
agitate, or fully understand the sort of 
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influence they were exerting. It was better 
than that. They were young, intelligent 
men and women who were inspired by new 
views of life and human progress, and with 
the naiveté of children they talked about 
what interested them. It bubbled from 
their lips as naturally as their breath, and 
they could not refrain from it. They saw 
with prophetic instinct ‘the good time 
coming, and preached it most effectively 
by the constant exhibition of their faith in 
its advent. The number of students who 
took degrees in the ordinary college course 
was not large compared with other schools. 
By far the greater number came for a year 
or two, to supplement the common-school 
education and prepare for common-school 
teaching, from which they went back to the 
farm and the shop and to all the common 
avocations of life. The schoolmistresses 
became the wives of the most intelligent 
and active men in the little, growing com- 
munities of the West, and often did more 
than their husbands to mould the opinions 
of their neighbors through the subtle in- 
fluence of earnest conscientiousness and in- 
telligence, exerted quietly but persistently 
from day to day and from year to year.” 

When the civil war came, Oberlin 
students responded in numbers pro- 
portionate to their antislavery enthu- 
siasm. A company of one hundred 
students volunteered under the first 
call, serving for three years. Thirty- 
one of these lost their lives in battle, 
seven by disease, and one by acci- 
dent; while many were disabled 
to a greater or less extent by wounds 
than by the impairment of their gen- 
eral health. Five hundred and nine- 
ty-seven of the alumni and former 
students were also known to have 
enlisted; while the first officers for 
colored troops were largely drawn 
from Oberlin students. 

After the close of the civil war and 
the abolition of slavery, those who 
had but a superficial knowledge of the 
situation supposed that Oberlin’s spe- 
cial career had come to an end. This 
was far from being the case. The de- 
mand for the immediate education of 
the Freedmen at once opened up a 
large sphere of influence immediately 
in line with its previotis antislavery 
work; while the broad and compre- 
hensive conception of Christian obli- 
gation illustrated in the life of John 
Frederic Oberlin, and cherished by 


all the founders of the college, opened 
to it a field as wide as the world. 

The leading position occupied by 
Oberlin in promoting the interests of 
temperance is a direct inheritance 
from New England,—the principle of 
total abstinence from alcoholic bev- 
erages having been bornthere, shortly 
before the beginning of Oberlin, 
through the active agency of such ad- 
vocates as Lyman Beecher, George 
B. Cheever, and Dr. Charles Jewett of 
Connecticut. Beecher’s celebrated six 
sermons on intemperance were pub- 
lished in 1826; while Cheever’s sensa- 
tional tract, “Inquire at Deacon Giles’s 
Distillery,” for which he was impris- 
oned in the Salem jail, was published 
the same year that Mahan, Finney 
and Morgan came to Oberlin. A son 
of the celebrated Dr. Jewett is at pres- 
ent a professor at Oberlin. For fifty 
years no saloon got foothold in the 
community, even though there was 
no prohibitory law. In these later 
years, largely through Oberlin’s in- 
fluence, the practical and successful 
local option laws of Ohio have been 
secured. 

In the early days of the college an 
effort was made to provide manual 
labor for the students, and a consider- 
able portion of the community ab- 
jured the use of meat and tea and cof- 
fee. But these practices were the re- 
sults simply of individual action, and 
were by no means Original. Andover 
had a manual labor department before 
Oberlin was thought of. Sylvester 
Graham had, some time before, 
aroused in New England a widespread 
opposition to the eating of meat. 
These views were adopted by the dis- 
tinguished professor of medicine in 
Dartmouth Medical College, Dr. 
Mussey, and imparted by him to Dr. 
Dascomb, who began his lifelong 
work in Oberlin in 1834; while Presi- 
dent Hitchcock of Amherst College 
had for some time been an ardent pro- 
moter of the alleged reform, and it is 
reported that Professor Park of An- 
dover in his student days nearly 
starved himself to death on Graham- 
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ite food. None of the Oberlin colo- 
nists went to anyextremes in the mat- 
ter of diet for which they could not 
find abundant example in New Eng- 
land, and the fad ran its course as rap- 
idly in one place as in the other. 

The outlook for Oberlin’s career of 
influence at the beginning of the 
twentieth century is most encourag- 
ing. In the first place, the advan- 
tages of the location are as great as 
ever. The town is situated upon the 
most important main line of railroad 
travel between the East and the West, 
almost in the exact centre between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Missis- 
sippi River. 
Being thirty 
miles from 
Cleveland, a 
city already of 
400,000 inhab- 
itants, it is 
near enough 
to get the ad- 
vantages, with 
present means 
of communi- 
cation, of 
such a metro- 
politan centre, 
at the same | 
time far enough 
distant to re- 
tain its peculi- 
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arities as a 
university 
centre. The 
town is en- 
tirely made 
up of families 
who are at- 
tracted by the 
educational 
interests and 
who are de- 
pendent, in 
one way or 
another, upon 
the college 
for their live- 


lihood. One 
of the most 
PAUL D. CRAVATH. satisfactory 


effects of this condition of things 
is that the hours for public meet- 
ings and entertainments can be 
adjusted to the needs of the student 
population. Numerous popular lec- 
tures and concerts can begin at half- 
past six in the evening and close 
about the time they would have to 
begin in a city. Indeed, persons can 
come from Cleveland to Oberlin to 
attend musical recitals and get home 
earlier than they could from a similar 
occasion within the city limits. Thus 
the main original characteristics of 
the town are retained in the life of the 
community and the college; so that 
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its attractiveness as a place of resi- 
dence to those who love plain living 
and high thinking is as great as it has 
ever been. Not only does the college 
continue in favor with its old constit- 
uency, consisting largely of former 
students and patrons scattered all 
over the world, but, as its merits be- 
come known, it is constantly adding a 
new constituency. An illustration of 
this is seen in two of the recent ap- 
pointments. 

The vacant chair of the presidency 
was most naturally filled by the elec- 
tion of John Henry Barrows, who, 
while not a graduate of the college, 
was connected with it by many pecu- 
liar ties. His father and mother were 
among the first graduates of the col- 
lege, and he was a graduate of Olivet 
College, Michigan, which was founded 
by Mr. Shipherd after he had with- 
drawn in friendly feeling from Ober- 
lin, that he might establish another 
college on similar foundations in a 
neighboring state. President Bar- 
rows’s previous career has _ been 
unique, and such as in a remarkable 
degree fitted him to direct to still 
higher achievements the many and 
mighty forces centring at Oberlin. 
Educated in a coéducational college 
like that of which he is now the head, 
and imbued with the same religious 
fervor which has always characterized 
the place, his education had been 
completed in Yale and Andover and 
Europe, his experience enlarged in 
pastorates in Lawrence, Boston and 
Chicago, and his remarkable power of 
organization and influence with men 
exhibited in his conduct of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions in 
connection with the Columbian Expo- 
sition; so that he is one of the most 
widely known college presidents in 
the world, and is able to bring to his 
work influences which will greatly en- 
large the constituency of Oberlin, 
while he finds in the forces resident in 
the place exactly what he needs to 
enable him to round out his life’s 
work. The effect of this junction of 
forces is already seen in the new 


hope and inspiration pervading all de- 
partments of the college and commu- 
nity, in the generous gifts which are 
coming in for buildings and endow- 
ment, in the increased size of the 
freshman class, and in the hearty re- 
sponses of welcome from the Oberlin 
graduates everywhere. 

Scarcely second in interest to the 
appointment of Dr. Barrows has been 
the appointment of Dr. George Stock- 
ton Burroughs to the chair of Old 
Testament language and literature. 
When this chair became vacant, let- 
ters of highest commendation came 
by the same mail from two eminent 
scholars as diverse in their views re- 
lating to the Old Testament as Pro- 
fessor William Henry Green of 
Princeton and Professor Henry Pre- 
served Smith, lately removed from 
Lane Seminary, most highly com- 
mending President Burroughs of 
Wabash College. Dr. Burroughs 
graduated from Princeton University 
and Theological Seminary, had served 
ten years in the ministry of both Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian church- 
es, received the degree of Ph. D. in 
Semitic studies and the degree of 
D. D. from Princeton in 1884, and had 
been six years professor of Biblical 
literature in Amherst College, and 
seven years president of Wabash Col- 
lege. With this wide experience and 
broad preparation, coupled with great 
success as a teacher, he was glad in 
middle life to take up this most im- 
portant position, that he might main- 
tain the prominence which Oberlin 
has ever had in commending to the 
world those views of Scripture which 
are midway between the extreme con- 
servatism of some of the older Con- 
fessions and the destructive radical- 
ism of some of the higher critics. 

The statistics of the college but im- 
perfectly tell its story. Still they are 
worth something. To get their force 
it is necessary to remember that each 
unit in the total number of graduates 
represents an individual educated ac- 
cording to the New England college 
standard, and thoroughly possessed 
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with the consecration to the world’s 
service which characterized the found- 
ers. Up to the present time the col- 
lege graduates number: men, 1,973; 
women, 1,669; making a total of 
3,642, while several times this num- 
ber, although not graduating, stayed 
long enough thoroughly to imbibe 
the spirit of the place. 

A large proportion of the graduates 
have become ministers of the gospel, 
teachers, or mothers, whose work it is 
difficult to tabulate. An unusual num- 
ber of the ministers have been en- 
gaged in home missionary churches, 
while more than 200 have been for- 
eign missionaries, 100 of them being 
still actively engaged in the work; 
and the teachers of the American Mis- 
sionary Association among the ne- 
groes of the South have been chiefly 
Oberlin students. A partial roll of 
the missionaries includes the follow- 
ing: Mr. John P. Bardwell and Mr. 
and Mrs. S. G. Wright of the Ojib- 
way Indians mission; Miss Frances 
Bates, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Fay, Mr. 
H. D. Goodenough, Mr. B. F.Ousley, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Stover, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Thompson and Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Wilcox of Africa; Miss 
Mary P. Dascomb of Brazil; Mr. W. 
S. Ament, Mr. and Mrs. I. J. Atwood, 
Mr. D. Clapp, Mr. and Mrs. M. B. 
Fuller, Miss S. F. Hinman, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. W. Price, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Stimson, Mr. C. D. Tenney, Mr. J. B. 
Thompson, Mrs. Frances Wilder and 
son George of China; Mr. Isaac 
Allen, Mr. T. B. Penfield and Mr. 
Richard Winsor of India; Mr. G. E. 
Albrecht and Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Clark of Japan; Mr. and Mrs. I. M. 
Channon, Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
Logan, and Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Price 
of Micronesia; Mr. E. P. Church and 
Mr. and Mrs. John Leadingham of 
the Sandwich Islands; Mrs. Sarah B. 
Bradley of Siam, mother of Rev. Dan 
Bradley; and Mrs. Mary S. Labaree 
of Turkey. 

Among the prominent missionary 
secretaries we may mention Dr. Jud- 
son Smith of the American Board, 


Drs. M. E. Strieby, George Whipple, 
and Charles J. Ryder of the American 
Missionary Association; Dr. William 
B. Brown of the Congregational 
Church Building Society, and Dr. 
William Kincaid of the American 
Home Missionary Society. 

Of the college presidents, the list 
includes James H. Fairchild of Ober- 
lin College, Edward H. Fairchild and 
William G. Frost of Berea College, 
Kentucky; Edward H. Merrell of 
Ripon College, Wisconsin; William 
M. Brooks of Tabor College, Iowa; 
Thomas McClelland of Pacific Uni- 
versity, Oregon; Cyrus G. Baldwin of 
Pomona College, California; E. M. 
Cravath of Fisk University, Tennes- 
see; N. J. Morrison, first of Olivet 
College, Michigan, then of Drury 
College, Missouri; Edmund B. Fair- 
field of Hillsdale College, Michigan, 
and chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska; Miss Helen Shafer of 
Wellesley College, Mrs. Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller, dean of the Woman’s 
Department, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Illinois; and Mrs. A. A. F. John- 
ston, dean of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment, Oberlin. 

Among the professors in other col- 
leges than Oberlin are William M. 
Barbour at Bangor, Yale and Mon- 
treal; William H. Ryder of the depart- 
ment of Greek at Andover; the late 
Frederick Allen, head of the depart- 
ment of Greek at Harvard; Misses 
Margaret E. Stratton (dean), Ellen 
A. Hayes, Elizabeth Morgan, Euge- 
nia Morgan, Mary Monroe of Welles- 
ley; LottieSteeleof Holyoke; Martha 
E. French. and Ruth Hoppin of 
Smith; Mary P. Dascomb and Bar- 
bara Grant of Vassar; Mrs. Asa Lord, 
for many years at the head of the In- 
stitution for the Blind at Batavia, 
New York; Mrs. Sarah Cowles- 
Little, for many years director of the 
Institution for the Blind at Janesville, 
Wisconsin; Manual J. Drennan of 
Harvard and Vassar; L. F. Parker 
and S. J. Buck of Iowa College; 
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Miss Harriet Keeler, assistant prin- 
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cipal of the Central High School, and 
Dudley P. Allen of Western Reserve 
Medical College, Cleveland; William 
B. Chamberlain, G. H. Mead and 
E. T. Harper of Chicago ; T. W. Hop- 
kins of Chicago and Auburn; William 
W. Woodruff, lately at the head of the 
public school system of Pennsylva- 
nia; T. H. Robinson of Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, D. J. Snider 
of St. Louis, and George MacMillan 
of the University of Nebraska. 

The list of graduates filling profes- 
sional chairs in their alma mater is 
noteworthy. At the 
risk of two or three 
duplications of names 
that appear else- 
where, there are to be 
mentioned J. H. Fair- 
child, Timothy  B. 
Hudson, Charles H. 
Penfield, Judson 
Smith, Albert A. 
Wright, George N. 
Allen, Mrs. A. A. F. 
Johnston, James 
Monroe, Henry E. 
Peck, John M. Ellis, 
G.  W. Shurtleff, 
Charles H. Churchill, / 
Commons, A. S. 
Root, E. I. Bosworth, 
A. T. Swing, G. F. 
Wright, L. B. Hall, 
C. B. Martin, F. A. 
Anderegg and J. F. Peck. 

In military affairs the list is headed 
by General J. D. Cox, the hero of 
Antietam and Franklin, who has also 
filled with honor the governor’s chair 
in Ohio, been the Congressional repre- 
sentative from Cincinnati, was Secre- 
tary of the Interior under President 
Grant, and for many years dean of the 
Law School of Cincinnati, and who 
has won wide distinction as an au- 
thor; General G. W. Shurtleff, one of 
the first to command colored troops in 
the War of the Rebellion; Generals 
P. C. Hayes and Henry L. Turner of 
Illinois, A. B. Nettleton of Minne- 
sota; and Colonels S. F. Cooper of 
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Iowa and W. S. Metcalf of Kansas, 
the latter recently promoted in the 
Philippine Islands. 

In the fields of science and inven- 
tion are prominent the names of 
Hayden and Powell, so long at the 
head of the United States Geological 
Survey; Elisha Gray, recognized by 
scientific electricians as the discoverer 
of the principle of the telephone, and 
Charles M. Hall, the inventor of the 
present processes for the manufacture 
of aluminum. 

Among lawyers, law-makers and 
captains of industry 
stand prominent the 
names of Professor 
James Monroe, con- 
sul at Rio Janeiro 
during the Rebellion, 
and for twelve years 
representing the four- 
teenth district of Ohio 
in Congress; T. W. 
Burton, present chair- 
man of the Con- 
gressional Committee 
on Rivers and Har- 
bors; John M. Lang- 
ston of Washington; 
James H. Kyle, for 
the second time elect- 
ed senator from South 
Dakota ; General P. C. 
Hayes, representative 
from Illinois; O. L. 
Spaulding and Gen- 
eral A. B. Nettleton, who have 
filled with credit the position of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at Washington; Willard Teller 
of Denver, Colorado; A. L. Bar- 
DD: Cravath, and: L..'C. 
Warner of New York City; Judge J. 
E. Ingersoll and John G. W. Cowles 
of Cleveland; and Norton Finney of 
Milwaukee. 

Among the prominent clergymen 
who have gone out from Oberlin may 
be mentioned Amzi D. Barber, Caleb 
E. Fisher, Stephen C. Leonard, 
Avery S. Walker, Martin K. Hol- 
brook, A. Hastings Ross, Leroy 
Warren, J. L. Patton, John Safford, 
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Edmund R. Stiles, Dan P. Bradley, 
C. W. Hiatt, W. E. Barton and A. A. 
Berle. 

Nor is the list of authors and lit- 
erary men by any means insignificant. 
Systems of theology and numerous 
other books having continuous sale 
have been published by Presidents 
Finney, Mahan and Fairchild ; several 
volumes upon the campaigns of the 
Rebellion by General J. D. Cox; ex- 
tensive original contributions’ to 
science by W. D. Gunning, J. W. 
Powell, F. V. Hayden and G. F. 
Wright ; while W. E. Barton, A. A. 
Berle, S. D. Cochran, J. F. Hudson, 
W. N. Hudson, William Kinsley, 
Denton J. Snider, J. B. T. Marsh, 
Henry Matson, C. C. Starbuck 
and John M. Williams have writ- 
ten on a variety of timely and im- 
portant subjects; and the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, for forty years edited at An- 
dover, has for the last seventeen 
years gone out from Oberlin. 

Thus it appears that from the be- 
ginning to the present time Oberlin 
has been a New England community, 
dominated by New England ideas, 
disseminating New England theol- 
ogy, maintaining New England stand- 
ards of college education, and pro- 
moting under exceptionally favorable 
conditions the most important New 
England reforms. 

But at the outset its patronage, 
though largely from New England 
and from those of New England de- 
scent, was cosmopolitan, and has be- 
come more and more so to the pres- 
ent time. The catalogue for 1835 re- 
ported 61 from New England out of 
a total of 276; while it is probable 
that the larger portion of the remain- 
der were of New England descent. 
The patronage from New England 
still remains considerable, notwith- 
standing the phenomenal growth of 
the colleges for women recently es- 
tablished in the East. The catalogue 


for 1899-1900 reports 27 from Massa- 
chusetts, 17 from Connecticut, and 78 
from New York, out of a total of 
1,323. In all, 52 states, territories and 
foreign countries are represented in 
the attendance, less than half of the 
number being from Ohio. 

When David Livingstone received 
his first quarter’s salary, while wait- 
ing in London after his missionary 
appointment, he sent it to his brother 
Charles in Scotland, and told him to 
come to Oberlin and get an educa- 
tion. This he did, graduating in 1845, 
and rendering great assistance to his 
brother while English consul at Zan- 
zibar, where he died in 1872. A few 
years ago Miss Barbara I. Buchanan 
of South Africa presented herself for 
admission to college. On inquiry it 
was found that she was a cousin of 
Florence Nightingale, and had come 
to Oberlin on her advice. Miss 
Nightingale’s parents had contrib- 
uted to the funds of Oberlin College 
in its early days, and so enlisted the 
interest of their daughter, which, as it 
thus appears, still continues. Miss 
Buchanan graduated in 1891 and is 
now a teacher in a school for young 
women in South Africa. It is not too 
much to say that one may expect to 
find an Oberlin student in almost 
every town in the United States and 
in almost every centre of missionary 
operations in foreign lands. The chil- 
dren and grandchildren of the earlier 
generations now form a large portion 
of the present generation of students; 
while the outside patronage is contin- 
ually upon the increase. Already the 
handful of corn upon the top of the 
mountain has produced a fruitage 
which shakes like Lebanon. The fu- 
ture of such an educational centre is 
certainly fraught with highest signifi- 
cance for the welfare of mankind, and 
its whole history adds lustre to the 
reputation of its fostering mother 
amid the New England hills. 


A LOST LOVE. 
By Elvira Sydnor Miller. 


WEET love of other years, whose eyes, 
From this old picture, smile on me, 
Hast thou forgot in paradise 

The happy days in Arcady? 
Does not some seraph’s minstrelsy 

Recall those laughing hours of old, , 
Till thou dost sigh again to be 

In regions where the air is gold? 


In those fair gardens mid the skies, 
Where bloom full many a flower and tree, 
Dost thou regret, though grown more wise, 
The happy days in Arcady,— 
Those bright shores smiling by the sea, 
Those fields unchilled by wintry cold, 
Those soft strains blown o'er wold and lea, 
In regions where the air is gold? 


Here, where the saddened sunset dies 
And autumn stills the birds’ wild glee, 
My heart recalls with tears and sighs 
The happy days in Arcady. 
Ah, but once more to walk with thee, 
As when love’s story once was told, 
\When blest as gods we wandered free 
In regions where the air is gold! 


With youth and love, alas, they flee, 
Those happy days in Arcady; 

But still new lips and eyes grow bold 
In regions where the air is gold. 
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MY CASTLE. 
By W. Henry Winslow. 


EVERAL years’ grind- 
gy ing in an architect’s 
office and a_ hurried 
flight through Europe 
had fitted me more or 
less for the profession 
—perhaps I should call it the bus- 
iness—which demands all of the 
world’s available knowledge and the 
greater part of its accomplishments. 
I hired an upper room with a north- 
ern light and an attractive view, 
which cost nothing additional, unless 
it were in time, of which I had 
enough, and put up my sign. The 
view was of a group of girls also de- 
Voted to art, that of millinery ; and as 
the pretty ones hovered near the win- 
dow, it seemed to me a stupid world 
which denies them the same admiring 
deference which it professes for other 
artists. 

After remodelling the baker Braun- 
lofe’s front door, adding a cusped 
canopy and numerous small diamond 
panes which, though difficult to wash, 
were a striking feature, I designed a 
classic monolith in memory of Dea- 
con Little, the widow deciding upon 
a broken half column on the ground 
of economy. So satisfactory was the 
canopy that the baker thought he 
would rebuild his stable in the same 
style and give a Gothic touch, as he 
expressed it, to at least two of his 
new Carts. 

I was studying Pugin’s valuable 
work to get some original ideas such 
as sometimes come from the stimulus 
of other minds; and not being alto- 
gether successful, I fell to wonder- 
ing if some work of real importance 
would ever come in my way,—a pub- 
lic library or state house, for instance, 
or a castle, not a sham construction, 
but something of substantial ma- 
sonry. It need not be as large as 
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Alnwick or Windsor Castle, yet it 
should be as solid and enduring. Of 
course there should be a massive 
donjon tower, which as we know 
gives the crowning touch to the 
castle, and there should not be tow 
much glass to betray its juvenility. 
So many things were broken by those 
feudal fellows, that only such as 
mended themselves, like heads, were 
particularly called for. The roof of 
the tower would serve as a lookout 
with battlements for snugness, where 
one could walk on the leads and 
smoke a cigar as the sun sank below 
the horizon like a ball of fire. 

I was pondering whether a port- 
cullis might not fall on somebody’s 
head by accident, and whether a moat 
might not be too inviting for cast-off 
shoes and medicine bottles, when 
there came two sharp knocks upon 
my door; and, dropping my feet from 
the table, stuffing my pipe into my 
pocket and seizing my T square, I 
cried out, “Come in!” and began to 
draw nothing in particular with all 
my might. 

Although the door seemed to open 
as quick as thought, of course it 
didn’t, because I remember thinking, 
“What if it should be a client?” and 
then snubbing my imagination by 
saying to myself, “It’s pens or a 
stamp beggar.” At any rate, a man 
of no particular age came into the 
room, with olive skin, dark hair grow- 
ing upright like a musician’s, and 
bright, black eyes, and, what was pe- 
culiar, the eyebrows, eyelids, mouth 
and the lines at the corner of the nose 
and mouth all sagged down, giving 
the face a saturnine expression. A 
scarlet scarf and ruby pin, white 
gaiters and an antique ring sug- 
gested easy circumstances. 

“Mr. , the architect?” said he, 
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bowing and taking off his hat, at the 
same time handing me his card, which 
I. forgot to look at, though I had the 
presence of mind to acknowledge my 
own name and ask my visitor to take 
a chair, in which fortunately there 
happened to be no drawing-tacks. 
With nérvous gesticulation and a for- 
eign accent, he opened his business. 
He had been advised to see me, he 
said, by Mr. Todee, our principal real 
estate agent, through whom he had 
been buying a large country place, 
where he wished to build “a leetel 
chateau,” and required my aid profes- 
sionally. He referred me to Mr. 
Todee. 

Had an East Indian uncle ap- 
peared, declaring me his heir, I 
couldn’t have been more amazed. I 
knew that chateau is French for 
castle, and also that it may mean 
nothing more than a commonplace 
country house. Yet a country house 
was not to be sneezed at; and, gath- 
ering myself together, I asked what 


the material would be, whether brick _ 


or wood. Ignoring the cheaper sub- 
stance, Dr. Montague—for so his 
card ran—observed that brick is not 
for gentlemen, a surprising yet not 
unpleasing generalization. Good 
heavens! The castle of my dreams, 
small but genuine—and the cost, did 
my client count it? What if my bub- 
ble should burst and leave only soap- 
suds behind! But he went on: 

“IT care not eef I am pleased, 
eighty-five, ninety, hundred thousand 
dollars. When will the plans be 
fineeshed?” I naming three or four 
weeks, he exclaimed: “Too long; I 
geeve you two weeks;” and hastily 
answering such questions as I could 
think of, he darted from my office as 
he had darted into it, but not without 
thrusting into my hand a thick en- 
velope. 

Trulya bewilderingclient! Noneed 
to pinch myself into identification; 
for were there not in my hand five 
hundred dollars, by way of retainer, 
as if | were a corporation counsellor? 
I concluded that it would be prudent 


to communicate with Todee. The 
answer to the note | wrote was to this 
effect: 

“I have yours of ,and have to 
say that Dr. Montague has been in- 
troduced to me by an _ esteemed 
Canadian correspondent. He is, I 
believe, of foreign extraction. ‘He 
seems to have plenty of money, and 
paid cash for his land.” 

So then my client was responsible, 
and I had only to embody my archi- 
tectural visions upon paper. Hardly 
had I got to work when he appeared 
again. He was already in the acute 
stage of the building fever. Never 
had I seen a better developed case. 
He insisted upon looking at every- 
thing I had done, and though plainly 
he could not understand my pencil- 
lings, he was in high spirits, assenting 
cheerfully to every word I said. 
Upon my sketching roughly my idea 
of the donjon tower with a flag flying 
on its summit and two figures peep- 
ing between the battlements at a dizzy 
height, he went into ecstasies and 
nearly swallowed his cigarette. But 
the most extraordinary thing was the 
way in which my experimental sug- 
gestions were first accepted and then 
capped by him. I soon found that 
his fancy for knight-errantry and 
feudality and medizvalism went far 
beyond mine. He became red in the 
face as he talked of Amadis de Gaul 
and the Cid and Monstrelet and 
Froissart and heaven knows what. 
When I asked if the castle were to 
have a moat, he said, “Certainly, and 
a drawbridge.” I suggesting a port- 
cullis, he assented, and urged that the 
doors should be of the thickest, and 
studded with nails. I said, “Ban- 
queting hall?” and he added, “A 
music galleryand a barbican;” and so 
it went till I could have shouted, 
though I tried to look as much like a 
supreme court judge as possible, and 
slowly rubbed my eyeglass, thinking 
how Braunlofe had docked my 


canopy of its proper number of cusps 
after figuring the cost on the margin 
of his newspaper. Again on taking 
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his leave he pressed a thick envelope 
into my hand, though I mildly re- 
monstrated, telling him nothing 
would be due me till my plans were 
finished; but he took no more notice 
of it than if he were one of those 
amiable genij of the “Arabian 
Nights,” who daily presented their fa- 
vorites with purses of gold. 
Working as well as I knew how, 
my eagerness to realize my ideas be- 
ing only equalled by that of the fiery 
doctor, I finally brought my plans 
to a point beyond which I was not 
able to go; and, the cost of founda- 
tions being settled, he insisted upon 
breaking ground without waiting for 
estimates of the other work. The site 
was a good one, a hillside with a 
southern exposure, and a wide sweep 
of meadow land stretching to the 
curving river. There was even a 
brook from the hills, which could be 
carried into the moat,—for a dry one 
my client would not hear of; and 
there was a stone quarry not too far 
off. We had so many stone masons 
working together that they almost 
touched elbows. The doctor urged 
night work; but this I opposed, valu- 
ing my sleep too much. As for him, 
he seemed never to rest, and from 
daylight until midnight there was not 
an hour when I was not liable to his 
visits, special messengers or letters. 
When he attended to his own profes- 
sional business, I couldn’t imagine. 
It was plain from my instructions 
that there was to be a lady of the 
castle. Everything pointed to it, and 
I couldn't help wondering who she 
might be; but though I had given my 
client every opportunity to introduce 
the subject, he had kept silence. In 
fact, his reticence concerning his per- 
sonal affairs was extraordinary. 
Early in the day he had warned me 
not to talk of our building, and the 
workmen were told that if they were 
known to do so they would be dis- 
missed on the instant. As for the 
newspaper reporters, it was easy to 
guess that it was made worth their 
while not to write of our doings. But 


I was.soon to be enlightened as to 
the most personal of his interests. 

Turning over my morning’s mail, 
consisting largely of communications 
of beneficent discoveries relating to 
plumbing, heating and ventilation, I 
came upon a faint hued envelope, 
bearing an alphabetical tangle alto- 
gether feminine; and I opened it 
curiously. It was a request to call 
upon the writer on a matter of busi- 
ness. She apologized for taking a lib- 
erty, saying she would explain when 
she had the pleasure of seeing me. 
The signature was that of a stranger. 

I was not long in appearing at the 
given address, a substantial private 
house in the neighboring town; and 
I found myself in a delicate morsel 
of a room, of which the prevailing 
color was pink. I heard the sweep of 
a dress, and saw a dainty little figure 
full of quick life like a bird, and with 
a bird’s sweet tones. Evidently she 
thought I would recognize her name; 
but as I hesitated and stammered, she 
cleverly gave me to understand that 
it was she who was to be the 
chatelaine of the castle. 

“How pleased I am to see you! I 
am so worried, I don’t know what to 
do,” she cried. “You must think it 
strange of me; but please don’t men- 
tion to the doctor that I have spoken 
to you, for he is so nervous and so set 
in his ways that I would rather he 
shouldn’t know of my consulting you. 
And then he always talks as if you 
were even more of a middle-aged 
man—I mean a man of the Middle 
Ages—than he,—a Gothic person; 
but you don’t look it,—and | am so 
glad, for I am in difficulty. Please 
come with me.” 

Then she led me into a hall in the 
rear, separated from the front part 
of the house by a partition, filled 
with great packing cases, and thence 
by a narrow stairway into a huge 
cellar, extending under the whole 
house, which was also packed with 
cases, some of them partly open, 
and with machinery and apparatus 
such as one sees at mechanical ex- 
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hibitions. She turned to me with ap- 
pealing eyes, and in a_ trembling 
voice asked what I thought of it. 

“Every room in the house is just 
the same, except the dining-room,” 
she continued, “all full of modern 
conveniences; and if you can only 
tell me what to do with them I shall 
be grateful to you forever.” She un- 
consciously put her hand on my 
arm, and I wondered if it had the 
same delightful effect upon any one 
else. I asked what kind of conven- 
iences she alluded to. 

“Oh! every kind,” she answered; 
“hot and cold water and steam 
things, and blowers, and door and 
window and blind openers, and shut- 
ters and fasteners, and patent wash- 
ing machines, and magic shower 
baths, and Venus tubs and Corin- 
thian wash-outs, automatic damp- 
ers, folding, sliding and _ rolling 
doors, chimney pots and smoke- 
jacks, roof tiles, and Morris things, 
and Wincrusta Lalton, or some- 
thing like that, and that’s all I re- 
member; but there are many more 
of them—and new conveniences ap- 
pear every day, and—oh! what shall 
I do?” 

“But why do they come? Who 
sends them?” I asked. 

She answered: “You see, I said 
something to my dressmaker about 
the doctor’s castle, though I did not 
tell her where it is; but after that, 
when he was riding or walking, 
men would come suddenly from be- 
hind trees or at a turn of the road 
or around the corner of a house, and 
thrust cards and circulars at him, 
and though he threw them back, it 
made no difference, for others came, 
just the same. At last he told them to 
send their things here—that I liked 
them. He said to me that a feudal 
home was all he cared for; and as 
for conveniences, I could have all I 
wanted. I never dreamed that some- 
thing would be coming all the time, 
so that now there is no room for 
anything more—unless I _ board 
somewhere. What can I do?” 


I thought that it was well I had 
held my tongue concerning the cas- 
tle; but I gave my mind to the lady’s 
complaint—and it certainly ap- 
peared serious. It seemed so much 
like a practical joke played upon his 
fiancée by the doctor, that my alle- 
giance to him began to waver. Was 
not the cause of distressed damsels 
ever sacred to the manly heart; and 
was it not my duty, even if interest 
pointed the other way, to squire 
this fair one who appealed to me? 
As I pondered, an idea came to me. 
I asked whether she could be com- 
fortable if anything more were pre- 
vented from coming to the house, 
and she concluded that she could, if 
some of the smaller things were put 
into the attic and under the beds. So 
then I made my suggestion. She 
lived in the half of a double house, 
built by twin brothers, and surround- 
ed by a garden and a pretty high 
brick wall. Since their time the gar- 
den had been divided by another 
wall, so that the dwellings stood 
back to back; each was separate 
from the other, and her aunt, a sin- 
gle woman, lived in the second 
house. There was a disused door 
between the two in the basement, 
and I decided that Miss Rose should 
enter and leave her house only 
through this, after locking her own 
entrances. I had three large red 
cards printed, with the word hAydro- 
phobia in solid black letters, which I 
posted upon the outside doors and 
the garden gate; and, trying to think 
what dogs are most inimical to hu- 
man happiness, | remembered two 
great yellow Saint Bernards, which 
had lived so long upon their benev- 
olent reputation as completely to re- 
fute it. I borrowed them and let 
them loose in the garden, hiring a 
lad to feed them lightly from the top 
of the wall. 

The result was even more satis- 
factory than I had hoped, for after 
two or three days no more parcels 
nor cases came; and I, concluding 
that the fear of hydrophobia had 
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done its work, the dogs were re- 
turned, while the posters remained 
where they were. I promised Miss 
Rose that I would take away any of 
the practical inventions which could 
be used in the castle; and, as we had 
stopped more from coming, it 
wouldn’t be difficult to dispose of 
the others within a year. So when I 
took my leave, I got such a hand 
pressure and bright-eyed glance as 
sent me away feeling like the tiptoe 
Mercury of the Uffizi. 

Miss Rose was very anxious as to 
the heating of the castle, though the 
doctor seemed to care nothing 
about it; and soon I was fortunate 
enough to dispose of that matter in 
connection with some of the heating 
apparatus in her cellar. The next 
time [ visited our building I found 
the doctor gesticulating excitedly to 
Mr. Stubbs, our contractor. ‘He was 
reciting something from one of the 
knight-errantry books, which he 
Knew by heart. He said: 

“The enemy leaped upon _ the 
bridge in such haste that they tum- 
bled over each other—” 

“Just like my masons,” observed 
Mr. Stubbs. 

“The besieged flung down upon 
them stones, hot lime, boiling water, 
oil and lead.” 

“Well and good,” said Mr. Stubbs. 

“What I want to know,” cried the 
doctor, turning sharply upon me, “is 
how they did it. How would they 
do it with our modern appliances?” 
and he paused for my reply. I was 
never quite sure how far he meant 
to go in his medizval programme; 
but he was always serious, and to 
get on with him one must fall in with 
his mood. So, collecting myself, I 
answered: 

“T should say they would use a No. 
55 thirty-eight-inch pot Phcenix 
steam and hot water furnace’—I had 
seen one in the cellar—“with a stand- 
pipe, swivel bibcock, and sprinkler for 
hot water, a steam-power lift, and 
hopper-bellows for lime, a hydraulic 
ram, a blast for throwing stones, and 


an automatic plumber for scattering 
lead.” 

“Order them at once,” said the 
doctor; and Mr. Stubbs observed that 
hot water would come in handy for 
other purposes. 

Another day my client was all for 
an oubliette sunk in the floor of the 
donjon; and he read very unpleasant 
passages from a folio about prisoners 
rotting in oubliettes and donjons, the 
very thought of which I knew would 
make poor Miss Rose shudder, to say 
nothing of having any such thing al- 
most under her feet. Fortunately, I 
remembered the Burns refrigerative 
apparatus in her porch, and called the 
doctor’s attention to the great im- 
provements in cold storage, showing 
how the good preservation of a state 
prisoner, by means of iced currents, 
is compatible with the usual refrigera- 
tive conveniences, and is better for all 
concerned; and he decided upon a 
Burns cold blast refrigerated oubliette 
and lift. I hinted that prisoners might 
be inconvenient to come at, but he 
only answered: 

“IT want a castle of the Middle 
Ages, with all the constructive im- 
provements of our own. Who wants 
conveniences?” 

I thought of Miss Rose and her 
fear of complaining to him, and pitied 
her deeply; and I vowed to sacrifice 
some of the castle’s most venerable 
features rather than that bright being 
should suffer. But there were more 
lurking conveniences in store for me, 
which came tomy knowledge through 
some business I had with Mr. Stubbs; 
and this is the place for a word con- 
cerning that remarkable builder. He 
told every one that he was from the 
“State er Maine,” and that he had 
never put in “a lowest bid,” or 
brought in “a bill o’ extries” in his 
life, and “never was highest, nither.” 
But his proudest boast was that he 
was a practical man; and itcan beim- 
agined what his private views were of 
medizval castles. Iron construction 
he despised, saying, ““Wood and stun 
are good enough for me;” and in his 
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eyes its absence in our building was 
its one redeeming feature. “Anything 
that oughter be built can be built of 
wood and stun, if yer know how,” was 
his maxim; and if it were objected 
that iron is sometimes cheaper, he 
would reply, “Cheapness be darned.” 

Wishing to see him, and hearing 
that he was probably at “his place,” 
about a mile from the castle, I went 
through an old wood road, bearing 
marks of recent travel, and, following 
the direction given me, presently con- 
cluded that I had walked far enough; 
and yet not a house was to be seen. 
At last my eye rested upon a small 
sign fixed upon a tree, with a hand 
pointing the way. “Stubbs Station” 
was printed upon it; and I soon found 
myself at the foot of a little slope, flat 
on the top, and at the bottom sur- 
rounded by a thick circle of trees, 
through which the road wound; but, 
to my utter amazement, it led me toa 
little train of cars and a locomotive, 
in the form of a loop, with the space 
of a few feet between the end of the 
last car and the front of the locomo- 
tive. 

As I came nearer I saw that cars 
and engine seemed to have sunk into 
the ground. Coming still closer, I 
found that, instead of sinking into 
the ground, the train had no wheels, 
but was raised a few inches above the 
ground. They were mostly passenger 
cars, and the blinds were down. The 
locomotive head-lantern had a lamp 
in it, and seemed to be in use; and a 
little smoke was coming from the 
stack. I peeped into the entrance to 
the enclosure made by the train, the 
cars of which, by the way, were con- 
nected by a covered passage; and, 
seeing another sign lettered “Stubbs 
Station; stop for refreshments,” I 
walked within. 

I found myself in a roughly octag- 
onal enclosure, laid out as a vegetable 
and flower garden, and, of course, 
surrounded by the locomotive, the 
two freight and four passenger cars. 
On the latter were placards reading, 
respectively, Northern, Southern, 


Eastern and Western Express. In the 
middle of the space was a small sum- 
mer house with open sides, and under 
it a table on trestles, neatly covered 
with a white cloth. On one side of 
this sat a carroty-haired, high-colored 
woman, Mrs. Stubbs, helping three 
boys of assorted sizes to a generous 
meal; and what was singular, they 
were all dressed in a dark blue uni- 
form, and the woman and boys wore 
men’s caps, with lettered bands upon 
them. 

She smiled as she saw me, and, 
pointing toward the sign, said, “Plenty 
of time for refreshments, sir,” while 
the children devoured me with their 
eyes, and their food with the appro- 
priate organ. ‘Her invitation was so 
hearty, and the sandwiches and 
sponge cake and coffee looked so 
very different from those of any rail- 
way station, that I was glad to accept 
her offer, after giving my name and 
hearing that her husband was expect- 
ed soon; the luncheon proving to be 
as good as it looked. 

She had a fine, artless way of dis- 
posing of her h’s; and, coming from 
“Hingland” to America as a girl, she 
had never stirred from the neighbor- 
hood where I found her. “I need not 
tell you, sir,” she said, “what a clever 
stone mason Stubbs is; and you may 
think it odd that he hasn’t built him- 
self a good stone house out of the 
quarry, instead of this; but he doesn’t 
care as much for it as another who 
couldn’t build one when he chose. 
This place was got to please me, for 
nothing suits me so well as journey- 
ing in cars; and there is no other way 
I can come so near it, and look after 
the family, as I can here. The train 
was fished out of the water after the 
railroad accident at Pigsbridge— 
which broke up the company, too, 
and the locomotive was sold for old 
iron. One day I said to Stubbs that I 
felt I could be happy in a train of 
cars, even if it never moved; and 
without saying a word he went off 
and bought these, and had them 
brought to this place, which he 
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owned, and moved our things into 
them. The locomotive makes a good 
cooking range, and is a warm steam 
heater in winter; and by a contriv- 
ance of Stubbs’s it can be made to 
sound as if it were going. The freight 
cars hold our. fuel, stores and ice 
chest. We sit in the drawing-room 
car, and the others we use for bed- 
rooms, and we have a travelling li- 
brary handy. When the rain beats 
against the windows at night, and our 
sleeping car rocks with the wind—for 
it’s on springs—and the bell rings, 
and one of the boys cries ‘All aboard 
for San Francisco,’ or ‘for South 
America,’ just. as we turn in, I feel, 
sir, as snug as Robinson Crusoe in his 
fortress after he had drawn in his 
ladder.” 

“Speaking of Robinson Crusoe,” 
said I, “may I ask what all these foot- 
prints mean?—and I see marks of 
wheels and horses’ hoofs, and here is 
a great deal of freight, though your 
freighting facilities cannot be very 
good.” 

Smiling again, and showing her 
wholesome teeth, she told me that the 
cases I saw were all marked for Dr. 
Montague, and so they thought he 
must have had something to do with 
their coming here, though why he 
sent them to their place they couldn’t 
tell. “He’s that highty-tighty, Stubbs 
darent say anything to him,” she 
added. 

After waiting some time for Mr. 
Stubbs, and concluding that it was 
not worth while to wait longer, I took 
my leave, and, returning by the road 
I had come, soon lost sight of the 
“Station.” 

The next day, upon going to my 
office, I heard voices within. One, 
which I recognized, was that of an 
agitated woman; and, surely, those 
were my assistant’s, Mr. Penn’s, high 
pitched tones. Entering, I knocked 
at the closed door of my private 
room, and in a moment turned the 
handle and found a scene of confusion 
which suggested—heaven knows 
what! 


The fair Rose, red as her floral pro- 
totype, half reclined upon my couch. 
Penn was pressing water in an inky 
tumbler upon her,and apparently fan- 
ning her with a small drawing-board ; 
but I had only eyes at first for his 
dress, which consisted of a Japanese 
helmet with a grinning visor, a steel 
breastplate tied on with window cord, 
knickerbockers, striped stockings and 
low shoes. Near him was a broken 
fencing foil. The chairs were upset, 
an inkstand was emptied upon my 
desk, and the table had edged itself 
into the extreme corner of the room, 
as if in terror. 

I don’t know what I said, but I 
must have asked for an explanation, 
for Mr. Penn began with, “The lady 
came to see you,” and “He did this,” 
and “He said that,” until I cried, 
“Who is it? Who said it?” and then 
it came out that Dr. Montague was 
the man, and by degrees I heard the 
whole story. 

Miss Rose had, for the first time, 
called to see me, and, declining to 
wait in theprivate office, seated herself 
in the corner behind the open outer 
door, reading a book she had with 
her. As she read, Mr. Penn being in 
the inner room, who should appear 
but my client, carrying a hand-bag? 
Darting in, as was his way, never see- 
ing his fiancée, he shut the door of the 
inner office, and was eager to know 
where I was; but Penn couldn’t tell 
him. Thereupon, the doctor at once 
began to scold and complain to him, 
saying I had betrayed his confidence, 
making a fool of him, putting things 
into his building which didn’t belong 
there, which nobody ever heard of in 
a castle, and which he didn’t want. 
There must be something going on 
between the contractor and myself, 
and he’d like to know whose house it 
was, his or mine. Penn was taken by 
surprise, the doctor being usually a 
model of politeness; but he replied 
that there must be some mistake; 
that if he would talk with me it would 
surely be explained: notwithstanding 
which the doctor went on, not paying 


much attention to what was said to 
him, until, his eye falling upon some 
armor and foils upon the wall, he 
stopped as suddenly as he had begun, 
and asked Penn if he were a fencer. 
Yes, Penn said, he fenced a little. 
“Very well, fence with me,” said the 
doctor, “and put om one of those 
breastplates instead of a pad, and I 
will have the other.” My amazed 
draughtsman didn’t know what to do. 
Naturally, he didn’t care to engage in 
such a fencing match; but he was 
ready to distract the doctor’s mind 
from his grievances, and afraid of an- 
gering him more—and it would be 
easy to bring the fencing to an end. 
So the armor and foils were taken 
down, and breastplates and helmets 
fastened on, and at it they went; but 
it was singular fencing. At first the 
doctor thrust and parried in the usual 
manner; but he grew more and more 
excited, and not only thrust, but cut 
with his foil as if it were a sabre, and 
struck Penn some stinging blows on 
the arms. Then he rained down his 
strokes wherever and whenever he 
could, with startling cries, as is the 
manner of foreign fencers. Suddenly 
his foil snapped, and, as his antago- 
nist congratulated himself that this 
would end matters, what did the doc- 
tor do but seize an Indian sword of 
wood, which had made part of a tro- 
phy of arms on my walls! Penn’s foil 
was a good one, and, it being longer 
than the sword, he was able to keep 
off the doctor until, as they edged 
around the room, he slipped, falling 
partly under the table—when down 
came the heavy weapon with a re- 
sounding thwack, but, fortunately, 
upon the oaken top above. At this 
moment the door opened, and Miss 
Rose, with a scream, flew to the doc- 
tor; but he, starting like a sleep- 
walker ‘awakened, pushed her from 
him, rushed from the room and 
downstairs, mounted his horse and 
clattered down the empty street, leav- 
ing his bag behind him. 

I could not make anything of this; 
neither could Penn; but when he had 


gone upon an errand | devised for 
him, Miss Rose, having a little recov- 
ered from her fright, told me that 
again she found herself in trouble. 
The last time Dr. Montague had 
come to the house he had spent all 
his time comparing the marks upon 
bills he had with him with those on 
the cases in her cellar, saying he could 
not find what he wanted. “He asked 
if any of them had been moved; and 
when he heard you had moved some 
of them, he was angry; and when [ 
explained that you had done it to 
please me, he said that you and [ 
were leagued together against him; 
and—and—I can’t tell you what— 
things no gentleman should say ;” and 
with this the tears came. 

I begged her to let me be of use in 
any way I could, saying that it was 
only a question of money between 
myself and the doctor, but with her it 
was altogether different. Would she 
not let me be, say, a kind of second 
cousin to her?—and I took her hand, 
which lay in her lap very temptingly. 
At this she smiled faintly through her 
tears, like a lunar rainbow beaming 
through mist, and gently drew her 
hand away. I entreated her to tell me 
if I could do nothing; and at last she 
promised that, if there were anything 
for me to do, I should hear from her. 
With this I had to be content; and so 
at last I handed her into her carriage. 

This was to be a day of surprises, 
for no sooner had she gone than Mr. 
Stubbs came—whom we did not see 
very often in the office. “What’s this 
doctor of yourn up ter now?” he said, 
wiping his face with a great silk hand- 
kerchief. “I met him on the road, 
tearing along as if he had bust his 
b’iler,hishorse white with lather. But 
what I wanted to say is this: You 
know we've finished the donejohn, and 
we're pretty well along with the other 
towers that ain’t done, and the walk 
‘round the walls is finished. The old 
man has been hurrying us all the time 
—and now, what d’ver think he’s 
done? Saturday night he told my 
stone-layers to wait after hours; and 
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the workin’ and drillin’?” 

I decided that Mr. Stubbs should 
meet me at the castle on a certain 
evening, about the time the men 
knocked off work, and when the doc- 
tor was almost sure to be there, that 
we might together settle the ques- 
tion, which otherwise’ threatened 
trouble. The evening came, and Mr. 
Stubbs with it. It was one of a thou- 
sand. The full moon rose in the east 
like the ghost of a big balloon in a 
sky of dull rose and purple, while the 
ruddy sun, seeming to be of equal 
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of men, some of them in a fantastic 
uniform and with spears, were stand- 
ing about, all talking together. Inthe 
court torches were smoking on the 
ground, and a carriage and two 
horses stood in a corner, four stran- 
gers being grouped about it. Within 
lay Dr. Montague, in armor,’ except 
for his head, and wearing my missing 
breastplate, but motionless, and ap- 
parently unconscious. 
“What is the matter? What has 
happened?” I exclaimed; and one of 
the four men, a pleasant, decided 
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looking person, wearing gold specta- 
cles, replied: 

“This gentleman, Dr. Montague, 
had been more than once a patient of 
mine in Canada. Between whiles he is 
like other people, and, of course, un- 
der no restraint. This is about the 
time when a crisis was to be looked 
for, and, hearing of this castle and the 
doings of a gentleman in armor, I 
was pretty sure it was he, and that I 
was needed. His idea has always 
been to play the part of a baron of the 
olden days. He recognized my men 
here, who called themselves agents 
for certain building materials, and be- 
came very violent, attacking them 
with his sword. Unfortunately, in the 
struggle he fell, and, I judge, struck 
his head against a rivet in his iron 
head-pot, making a wound, and prob- 
ably causing his insensibility. While 
he remains as he is, we had best take 
him away.” 

Thére was nothing for me to do 
but satisfy myself that the legal pa- 
pers which were shown me were gen- 
uine, one of the men being the sheriff 
of the court, acting on the requisition 
of the judge. By this time the moon 
was high, and flying scud swept over 
it, while a thousand crickets filled the 
air with their interminable chorus. 
The masquerading workmen, after 
considerable talk with Mr. Stubbs, 
had gone their way, he following 
them; and as the carriage rumbled 
quickly out of sight, I rubbed my 
eyes to make sure that my castle, at 
least, was standing substantially in its 
place, a reality. 


Loyalty to a demented fiancée is a 
questionable virtue. At any rate, this 
was the conclusion to which Miss 
Rose was led, by force of circum- 
stances—not, I admit, without some 
assistance, nor yet without grateful 
remembrance of the Quixotic doctor, 
who had so strangely brought us to- 


gether, and who, by the by, after the 
fencing bout in my office, handsomely 
sent a check for a_ considerable 
amount to Mr. Penn. The bag left 
there by him contained, among other 
papers, a legal deed of gift, executed 
at a date when he was held to be of 
sound mind, conveying the castle to 
Miss Rose—now my wife. Our united 
income naturally proved too small to 
maintain a feudal household; and 
while she found the building too me- 
dizeval for her taste, its conveniences 
were altogether too much for both of 
us. 
We had an elephant on our hands, 
but, after all, a valuable elephant, as 
Mr. Stubbs showed us. He said “Polly 
was beginning to be tired of bein’ in 
the cars all the time.” He thought it 
“would be good to hev a mixture of 
the old times and the new, the snorin’ 
and the snortin’ times.” His plan was 
to live cosily in the gatehouse or bar- 
bican of the castle, of whose masonry 
he was justly proud, and taking ad- 
vantage of the widespread curiosity, 
increased since the doctor’s taking off 
by newspaper paragraphs, show it for 
a consideration to all comers, arrang- 
ing excursion parties for the purpose. 
In short, he offered us a rent such as 
more than satisfied my wife’s modest 
dreams of affluence, and finally, with 
her permission, he has converted part 
of the building into a medizval inn, 
whose rooms, I hear, are always in 
demand. 

As its designer I have become, 
rather to my surprise, a local celeb- 
rity ; and my wife and I have made up 
our minds that to enjoy thoroughly a 
castle of one’s own, it must have cost 
the owner nothing to build, it must 
bring in a good income, and one 
mustn’t be forced to live in it. I ob- 
serve that Queen Victoria, the Em- 
peror of Austria, William of Germany 
and other castle proprietors of the old 
world coincide with us. 


ON CHENOWITH’S RUN. 
By Madison Cawein. 


THOUGHT of the road through the glen, 
| With its hawk’s nest high in the pine; 
With its rock, where the fox had his den, 
’Mid tangles of sumach and vine, 
Where she swore to be mine. 


I thought of the creek and its banks, 
Now glooming and gleaming with sun; 
The rustic bridge builded of planks, 
The bridge over Chenowith’s Run, 
Where I wooed her and won. 


I thought of the house in the lane, 
With its pinks and its sweet mignonette ; 
Its fence and the gate with its chain, 
And the porch where the roses hung wet, 
Where I kissed her and met. 


Then I thought of the family graves, 
Walled rudely with stone, in the West, 
Where the sorrowful cedar-tree waves, 
And the wind is a spirit distressed, 
Where they laid her to rest. 


And my soul overbrimmed with despair. 
Oh, the life of the town and the mart! 
How I longed, how I longed to be there, 
Away from the struggle and smart, 
By her and my heart! 


By her and my heart in the West,— 
Laid sadly lonsiieas as one,— 
On her grave for a moment to rest, 
Far away from the noise and the sun, 
On Chenowith’s Run! 


found at every desk in- the 

schoolroom. For delinquents 
a pedagogical device like the one 
now before the writer may, have 
been useful. It is called the “Mon- 
itor’s Instructor; or A System of 
Practical Geography of the United 
States of America,” and was printed 
in Wilmington, January, 1804, by 
William Black. In the preface, the 
author, James Iddings, says: “Un- 
practiced in poetry in a great degree, 
he has ventured thereupon, in the 
present undertaking, supposing it to 
be, in the general, rather more taking 
with youth than prose; and though 
not of the most flowery cast, it will, 
he hopes, answer the end.” Here is 
an extract from this quaint book: 


[io topographical mind is not 


“American (our native) streams 
Shall first awhile become our themes, 
Both lakes and rivers, great and small, 
Which in the Atlantic Ocean fall; 
One gen’ral method we'll retain, 
Glance over all—then turn again, 
And separately, one by one, 
Describe them all before we're done.” 


Having named in verse the tracts 
bordering upon the Mystic and the 
Ipswich rivers, the author goes on: 


“The next we find upon this tract, 
The crooked river Merrimack, 
Doth chief within New Hampshire rise, 
And part in Massachusetts lies. 
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Massachusetts ---- 


lf towards this river’s source we go, 
There’s Westborough, and Marlborough; 
Though Merrimack more waters claim, 
None necessary here to name. 

Near Cokachock and to the west 

The town Andover is express’d. 
Another town lies north still more; 
Methuan, on the northern shore.” 


No other reference to the subject of 
this article is made by our geograph- 
ical muse, who narrowly escapes the 
distinction of spelling the name cor- 
rectly. 

If any circumstance can relieve the 
dark prospect of the war in South 
Africa, it is the probability that the 
oft printed name of one of the British 
generals there engaged will familiar- 
ize the public with that of a beautiful 
New England town. In how many 
different orthographies the postal 
clerks manage to recognize the desti- 
nation of our letters*one cannot 
undertake to say. ese spellings 
range from “Metun” to “Matthew- 
ing,, with strong leanings to 
Metuchen and Wrentham. The pos- 
session of a unique geographical 
designation (for it has never been 
disputed that we are the only and 
original Methuen) saves us from the 
necessity of warning the public 
against “worthless imitations, adver- 
tised to be just as good” as we. Nor 


is it permitted any stranger to correct 
our pronunciation of the name. It 
matters not whether Meth-wen is 
truer to traditional English usage; 
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we say Methu-en, without a care 
whether the teeth press the tongue 
into a precise # or let the vowel ooze 
in its “trooly rooral” fashion. 

When the Merrimac River began 
its accommodating detour to the 
eastward in order to furnish Nashua, 
Lowell and Lawrence with much 
needed water power, the tract en- 
closed in this loop must have been 
what the little boy would call “a good 
place for Indians.” The practised eye 
of the relic-hunter discovers now 
their flint fiascoes in ploughed fields, 


sites for our buildings and ballast for 
our roads. 

When all things were prepared, the 
white man came. Settling at Haver- 
hill, descendants of the traditional 
“two brothers who came over in 
three ships,” and landed either at 
Portsmouth, Newbury or Salem, 
spread along the north bank of the 
winding river, disputing with abo- 
riginal proprietors the question of 
eminent domain. If Hannah Dustin 
and her captors on their way to Pen- 
nacook near Concord, New Hamp- 
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and the remains of a fish weir are 
pointed out on the Spicket which 
flows through Methuen from the 
north and finds the Merrimac just be- 
low the duck bridge in Lawrence. 
But long, very long, before then, at 
that interesting period when the 
north pole was seeking us rather 
than we the north pole, the titanic 
implements of the ice god were 
scraping and filling in the foundations 
for our town. Not a little of the 
charm of its landscape, not a little of 
the comfort of its drives, is due to the 
drumlins and moraines which furnish 
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shire, kept the north bank of 


the Merrimac, as is reported, they 
must needs have traversed Methuen 
from end to end. There were few re- 
corded depredations from the Indians 
in the early history of the town. 
Whether due to their considerate 
treatment by the whites or to the 
“imperfection of the record,” the only 
occurrence resembling a massacre ap- 
pears to have been the killing of a 
boy by thievish redskins near the 
junction of the Howe and Slough 
roads. The former of these roads is 
one of the oldest thoroughfares with- 
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istry, which might in 
hard times make a con- 
venient parsonage, if, by 
the blessing of God, the 
gospel might flourish 
amongst us, and we grow 
sO prosperous as to be 
able to maintain and carry 
on the gospel ministry 
amongst us.” 

The discerning will not 
fail to recognize in this 
initial movement looking 
to the formation of a 
town that the gospel 


in the town. For ten miles west by ministry is “plowed into the soil of 


south from 
Haverhill 
the likeliest 
spots were 
gradually 
cleared of 
timber and 
connected 
by bridle- 
paths and 
narrow Cart- 
roads. 

As settlers 
multiplied, 
there began 
to be talk at 
evening time 
before the 
fire, more 
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especially on Sabbath days after ing 


meeting, about a separation «from 


Haverhill. In 
1723 Joshua Swan 
and twenty-six 
others petitioned 
that town “to set 
off fifty or sixty 
acres of land 
southwest of Bear 
Meadow to- 
gether with a 
piece lying on a 
hill commonly 
called Meeting- 
House Hill, in 
times passed re- 
served by our 
forefathers for the 
use of the min- 


that 


history.”’ 
Nowadays 
towns have 
their church- 
es; then 
churches had 
their towns. 
The petition 
of 1723 was 
unsuccess- 
ful. Two 
years later 
(1725) an- 
other peti- 
tion, sent 
this time to 
the General 
Court at 
Boston, pray- 
they would: separate 


a township from Haverhill, pro- 
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THE SOLDIERS MONUMENT. 


cured the following act of legisla- 
tion: 

“Whereas the west part of the town 
of Haverhill is competently filled with 
inhabitants who labor under great 
difficulties by their remoteness from 
the place of public worship... . be it 
enacted that the west part of Haver- 
hill, etc., be and 
hereby is set off 
and constituted a 
separate township 
by the name of 
Methuen. . . . Pro- 
vided that the in- 
habitants of the 
said town of 
Methuen do with- 
in the space of 
three years from 
the publication of 
this act, erect and 
finish a_ suitable 
house for the pub- 
lic worship of 
God and procure 
and settle a 
learned and ortho- 
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dox minister of good conversa- 
tion . . . and that they set apart a lot 
of two hundred acres of land in 
some convenient place for the use 
of the ministry, and a lot of fifty 
acres for the use of a school, where- 
upon they shall be discharged from 
any further payments for the main- 
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tenance of the ministry in Haver- 
hill.” 

How the town got its name is not 
perfectly clear. There is no reason to 
doubt that it was chosen by Governor 
Dummer, but whether as a token of 
respect for Lord Methuen or to com- 
memorate a region of that name in 
Scotland familiar to him may never 
be ascertained. In the cabinet of the 
boudoir at Corsham Court, the home 
of the present Lord Paul Methuen, is 
a miniature 
of Paul 
Methuen, 
Esq., of 
Bradford, 
1604. His 
father, John 
Methuen, 
left Scot- 
land during 
the persecu- 
tions, and 
was consid- 
erately treat- 
ed by Eliza- 
beth, who 
took him 
under her 
protection, 
“presenting 
him to valu- 
able ecclesi- 
astical pre- 
ferments in 
the county 
of Somer- 
set.” John 
Methuen 
died in 1606. 
Paul’s son 
Anthony 
was prebendary of Wells and 
Lichfield, and vicar of Frome from 
1609 to 1640. His second son An- 
thony was the ancestor of Paul 
Methuen, for whom this town is sup- 
posed to have been named. 

In 1703 a famous treaty between 
England and Portugal was negotiated 
by Paul’s father, the Right Honorable 
John Methuen. By this treaty Eng- 
lishmen drank cheaper port wine and 
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the Portuguese wore cheaper dresses. 
The son of John Methuen, Sir Paul, 
was prominent in English politics and 
a privy councillor. One Doctor 
Doran alludes to him in the following 
anecdote: 

“In the reign of George II, there 
lived a Wiltshire gentleman named 
Paul Methuen, who had a passion for 
reading the weary, dreary novels of 
his time. Queen Caroline loved to 
rally him on his weakness, and one 
day asked 
him what he 
had beenlast 
reading. 
‘May it 
please your 
majesty,’ 
said Paul, ‘I 
have been 
reading a 
poor book 
on a poor 
subject, the 
Kings and 
Queens of 
England.” 

The latter 
part of Sir 
Paul’s life 
was passed 
in strict re- 
tirement. 
His memory 
and that of 
his father 
are preserved 
by the fol- 
lowing in- 
scription in 
Westminster 
Abbey: 

“Near this Place lies the Body of JOHN 
METHUEN Es«q.' who died abroad in the 
Service of his Country Anno D2! 1706. 

“And also that of his Son SIR PAUL 


METHUEN Knight of the Bath who died 
April 11th 1757 In the8sth yearof his Age.” 


At an early Methuen town meeting 
it was voted: “That the Selectmen 
should have power to agree with an 
athadoxt minester to serve in the 
work of the ministry for the year en- 
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sewing and not to exceed five and 
forty pounds and find the minister his 
diat.” It is to be presumed (human 
nature remaining the same) that the 
minister’s orthodoxy was inferred by 
the Selectmen from their ability to 
“agree with” him. On October 29, 
1729, described in the town records as 
a “day of solemn fasting and prayer,” 
sedate men and 
women _ threaded 
their way from 
Bradford, from 
Amesbury, from 
Haverhill and An- 
dover from scat- 
tered homes about 
town, to organize 


a church in the 
new meeting- 
house. 


There was much 
in the scene that 
must have been 
very like the In- 
dian summer of 
to-day. Over 
meadows, forests, 
fields, there . lay 
the same purple 
haze,—breezes_ at 
once cool and 
warm, § fanned 
cheeks flushed 
with expectation. 
The oaks hung 
out their bronze 
shields, maples 
here and_ there 
held up a flaming 
torch, over. the 
skirts of the forest 
the birches flung 
their lace. Now 
and again a clearing appeared, 
a humble roof, a patch of late 
vegetables, purpled by the bite 
of early frosts; ears of stripped corn 
hung by their husks under the eaves, 
and festoons of drying apples over a 
sunny porch. In the fields were 
stacks of unhusked corn, inverted 
cornucopias of the generous year, 
with vellow pumpkins strewn about 
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their mouths, as if the cup of plenty 
had run over in the filling. Cattle, 
unyoked and unexploited that day, 
patiently chewed and blinked beside 
the bars. There was the odor of dead 
leaves heaped along the hollows in 
great banks of fading color, incense 
of “a wayside sacrament,” which few 
perhaps among the hardy and practi- 
cal folk of that 
day either 
time to celebrate 
or taste to enjoy. 
Along their con- 
verging paths 
these earnest men 
and women came 
to the house, one 
year old, on Meet- 
ing-House Hill, 
where until 1706 
all town meetings 
as well as meet- 
ings for worship 
were held. : 
Properly speak- 
ing, ctober 29, 
1729, was a fast 
day, preparatory 
to the ordination 
of Rev. Christo- 
pher Sargent, 
which occurred a 
week later. A 
sermon was 
preached and the 
church was “gath- 
ered” at the call of 
the Rev. Samuel 
Phillips, of An- 
dover, twenty-one 
persons consent- 
ing to the cove- 
nant: 

“We whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, apprehending ourselves 
called of God to enter into the church- 
state of the Gospel, do first of all con- 
fess ourselves unworthy of so great 
privileges and favors, and admire that 
free and rich grace of His, which tri- 
umphs over so great unworthiness, 
and then, with an humble reliance on 
the aids of grace therein promised for 
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STEVENS STREET. CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ON THE LEFT. 


them that, in a sense of their inability 
to do any good thing, do humbly wait 
on ‘Him for all. . . . We desire and 
intend, and with dependence on ‘His 
promise and powerful grace, we en- 
gage to walk together as a church of 
the Lord Jesus Christ in the faith and 
order of the Gospel so far as we shall 
have the same revealed to us, con- 
scientiously attending the public wor- 
ship of God, the sacraments of the 
New Testament, the discipline of His 
kingdom, and all His holy institutions 
in communion orle with another, and 
watchfully avoiding sinful stumbling- 
blocks and contentions as becomes a 
people whom the Lord has bound up 
in the bundle of life. . . . And all this 
we do, flying to the blood of the ever- 
lasting covenant for the pardon of our 
many errors, and praying that the 
a Lord, who is the great 

hepherd, would prepare and 
strengthen us to every good work, to 
do His will, working in us that which 


is well pleasing in ‘His sight, to whom 
be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 

Few more beautiful documents, it 
is safe to say, can be found in the an- 
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nals of early New England. It was a 
covenant, not a creed, a symbol of 
life, not a test of belief. Imagination 
sees in the back of the meeting-house 
that day, here and there, a “praying 
Indian.” Outside, the blue jay and 
the crow disputed a favorite perch. 
Within, the people’s hearts were 
fixed. | 

It must be recorded, however, that 
“sinful contentions” were not so 
watchfully avoided as it was intended 
they should be. In the Rev. Christo- 
pher Sargent’s handwriting may be 
read an entry for 1733, that “at a 
church meeting, a charge being made 
against Thomas S. of profane and 
sinful language in saying that Deacon 
was a cursed, deceitful fellow 
as goes upon the earth, that he lived 
a h—Il upon earth with him, that he 
was the devilishest cursed fellow that 
ever God made, or in words to this 
purpose,” etc., it was voted that the 
_ offender repent and confess his fault. 
Thomas repented and confessed and 
the church forgave him. That, at 
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least, was good. Mr. 
Sargent lived out his 
entire life with the 
people, and his body, 
“branded with the 
marks” of his Master’s 
service for fifty-three 
years, was laid under 
the pine needles on 
Meeting-House Hill. 

second parish, 
known as “The North 
Church of Methuen,” 
was set off in 1735. 
The town of Salem, 
New Hampshire, grew 
out of ecclesi- 
astical partition. April 
16, 1766, a third or 
West Parish was set 
off, which, after the in- 
corporation of Salem, 
New Hampshire, was 
known as “The Second 
Church in Methuen.” 
In 1832 this church 
was reabsorbed by the 
original congregation. It was not 
until the second decade of the 
present century that other denomina- 
tions grew out of the differences in 
faith and practice which by that time 
had become irreconcilable within the 
older body. In 1815 the Baptist 
Church was organized and became 
afterwards for a time the largest con- 
gregation in town. The Universalists 
followed in 1824, and a Methodist 
Church in 1838; in 1878 St. Thomas's 
Episcopal Church was organized, and 
a Primitive Methodist Church in 
1888. Within a few years the Roman 
Catholic congregation previously 
worshipping in the Town Hall has 
built a suitable edifice on the corner 
of Park Street and Broadway. Be- 
sides the churches, there are upwards 
of twenty-five fraternal and social or- 
ganizations now existing. 

The triumphal progress of General 
Lafayette from Boston to the New 
Hampshire capital in 1825 suggests 
some reference to the roads of this 
region in the early part of the present 
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century. In the days of the beginning 
of the city of Lowell, much merchan- 
dise went from there to Concord and 
back by the Merrimac River. Locks 
carried the small flatboats around the 
falls and rapids. When the water was 
high, oxen were occasionally used to 
tow. Each boat had a crew of three 
men, one to steer, two to make the 
boat go. Oars were used with the 
current ; against it, the boat was pro- 
pelled with poles, the two men put- 
ting their padded shoulders against 
the ends of the poles and walking aft. 
In replacing the poles the adverse 
current was an advantage, carrying 
the ends of the poles rapidly to the 
bottom and fixing them there without 
loss of headway. When proceeding 
down stream, opposite conditions of- 
fered corresponding advantage to the 
use of oars. At Chelmsford, near 
Lowell, water was taken from 
the Concord River for the canal to 
soston. 

The so-called Con- 
cord turnpike had 
been built in or about 
the year 1806. This 
road left the Merri- 
mac at Hooksett, 
struck about due 
south over the hills, 
via Derry, Salem, 
New Hampshire and 
Methuen Village, 
to the Andover 
bridge. An_ older 
road took a more 
southwesterly di- 
rection over the hill 
in the rear of the 
present residence of 
James Ingalls,and led 
to a ferry across the 
Merrimac about half 
a mile above the 
Lawrence dam. The 
prestige of the new 
thoroughfare north of 
Derry, New ‘Hamp- 
shire, continued 
about thirty years, 
when travel north 


diverted to the new, pretentious 
and really fine “Mammoth Road.” 
Mr. Daniel Morrison, who drove 
a stage between Methuen and 
Andover during the eventful years 
from 1844 to 1849, tells me that 
on one afternoon in 1837, while work- 
ing near the Mammoth _ Road, 
he counted seven passing stage 
coaches on the new thoroughfare. 
The road was called the “Mam- 
moth,” one of its projectors told 
Mr. Morrison, ‘“‘to kill all the other 
roads.” It seems that such was its 
effect. 

General Lafayette went over the 
older Concord turnpike. It was on 
the morning of June 21, 1825, that he 
left Boston. “There were,” says the 
old journal of Josiah Quincy, who 
rode beside Lafayette in one of them, 
“three open barouches, each drawn 
by four horses, those attached to the 
General’s carriage being perfectly 
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THE EDWARD F. SEARLES ESTATE. 


white animals of noble appearance. 
I rode at the left of Lafayette, and 
Colonel Davis had the front seat to 
himself. The carriages following us 
contained George Washington, La- 
fayette and others of the suite. We 
were accompanied by outriders, and 
for a part of the way at least by a 
detachment of cavalry. We left the 
city through throngs of people which 
almost stopped the streets, and at 
every town and every crossroad we 
were received by new throngs press- 
ing upon us to salute the guest of the 
natron. We made short stops for 
the babies to be kissed (by proxy or 
otherwise) and for the men (those 
who could get near the barouche) to 
take the General by the hand... . 
As we were approaching Andover, 
Lafayette said: ‘Now tell me all about 
this place and for what it is remark- 
able.’ I gave him several local inci- 
dents, describing especially the Theo- 
logical Seminary, etc. The General 
treasured the hints, and in his speech 
made the happiest allusion to that 
sacred hill. On my return through 


the town, I met an old gentleman 
who, though not connected with the 
institution, was deeply interested in 
its honor and success. ‘I was really 
surprised,’ he said to me, ‘at the par- 
ticular and accurate knowledge that 
General Lafayette posséssed in re- 
gard to our Theological Seminary. 
I always knew that in the religious 
world it was an object.of great con- 
cern; but I never supposed that in 
the courts and camps of Europe so 
much interest was taken in the condi- 
tion and prospects of this institu- 
tion.’ Methuen was the last 
town in Massachusetts where we 
stopped to receive the homage of the 
people. Soon after we reached the 
state line, where we gave up our 
guest to the authorities of New 
Hampshire. Lafayette embraced his 
two companions at parting. To me 
his last words were: ‘Remember, we 
must meet again in France’; and, so 
saying, he kissed me upon both 
cheeks. ‘If Lafayette had _ kissed 
me,’ said an enthusiastic lady of my 
acquaintance, ‘depend upon it, I 
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would never have washed my face 
again as long as lived.’ 

On the morning of this halcyon day 
of June, 1825, the people of Methuen 
gathered in large numbers to play 
their part in the programme. Moth- 
ers, with their babies to be kissed 
by the lips which touched the hand 
of Marie Antoinette during the mob 
at Versailles, were there, and so were 
the fathers and their sons, with young 
men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren. Self-appointed sentinels from 
the ranks craned their necks in the 
direction of Andover, and now and 
then gave out a false alarm of the ap- 
proach of the three barouches. At 
length a great cry went up, “There 
they come!” Sure enough, a cloud 


of dust could be plainly seen, half a ° 


mile away, with many signs of com- 
motion in that direction. The girls 
put their hands to their back-hair, the 
men to their neckties and waistcoats, 
mothers gave a last touch to infant 
noses and forelocks, attitudes were 
struck, and resolutions were formed 
by more than-one onlooker to be the 
finest figure upon which French eyes 
would rest that day. The dust and 
commotion grew nearer. The pro- 
cession was advancing more rapidly 
* Figures of the Past,”’ by Josiah Quincy. 
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TORCH COLUMNS ON THE SEARLES ESTATE. 


than had been anticipated. Suddenly 
in a screaming panic, the crowd 
scamper in all directions to make way 
for—Major Osgood’s bull! The ani- 
mal had gained what Lafayette had 
fought for, liberty, and, not being a 
Christian, was using it “as an occa- 
sion for the flesh.” The distinguished 
party did not, however, fail to arrive, 
and was later en- 
tertained at a din- 
ner, for which a 


pig was roasted 
by one of our 
women. 


At the time of 
the projection of 
“the New City” 
(Lawrence), the 
stage for Andover, 
which had been 
making two trips 
a day, left Methu- 
en at 6 A. M.. 
took passengers 
and mail from the 
train in Andover 
at about eight, 
and reached 
Methuen on _ the 
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le 
return trip at nine A. M. The_ ready connection between all points c 
second round trip began at four roundabout. The Manchester’ and ct 
in the afternoon, returning in Lawrence Railroad was finished in ir 
time to allow the 1849, with Methuen le 
horses to be put for its last station, I 
up about seven. a mile and a half W 
In May, -1845, from the Lawrence N 
ground was terminal. re 
broken by the “There is in every 
Essex Company country town 0 
near the Andover A schoolhouse anda W 
Bridge Com- church; h 
On account of The parson with his a 
increased travel, awful frown, ti 
three and after- And wields r- 
the bDircn, 

wards. five daily O birch, how hast 
thou. made to 
roar 1S 

Such lads as in affairs 
of lore oO 
Were with bad h 
mem’ries blest!” te 
Where the tl 
schoolhouse stood, ir 
was one at the be- p 
ginning, is wuncer- p 
ee tain. There is less te 
doubt that the wielders of the birch Cc 
were for a long time of one sex. In Ww 
1749 the town voted “to appoint a m 
committee to agree with school- tc 
mistresses and appoint convenient C1 
places for them to meet in.” A n 
pleasant committee to serve on, there C 
are signs that it has never quite gone R 
out of date, though it is not at present ti 
appointed by the town. The district- el 
ing of the school population was ac- w 
complished in 1775, a number of p 
trips were made, until the rail- schoolhouses being built that year for di 
road was diverted northward to £2g9each. Inthe same year the sum fr 
the sandy bank of the Merrimac appropriated for schools was £ 30; in It 
on the south side. The two dol- 1876, $8,000; in 1899, $23,000. In m 
lars per week toll which the driver 1775 there was a total population of m 
had paid to the Bridge Company had_ about 1,300, with two hundred and Ww 
been increased in 1846 to three dol- fifty-two polls. It is now estimated ae. 
lars. Upon the bending of the rail- that there are in the neighborhood of E 
road our stages ran only to Law- 7,000 residents within the town, with m 
rence, and were later discontinued al- more polls than there were people a th 
together. At present, electric cars at hundred years ago. Then Methuen in 
intervals of twenty minutes before was a group of farms. It is now, tr 


and ten minutes after noon give 


though politically distinct, more or 
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less identified commercially and so- 
cially with Lawrence, to which it is 
contiguous, city and village appear- 
ing to the eye of a stranger as one 
large community of 65,000 people. 
Indeed it has never been quite agreed 
whether Lawrence is a part of 
Methuen or Methuen a part of Law- 
rence. Geographically the former is 
true, for fifty years ago the city, most 
of it, was carved out of the town; but 
when our friends.from abroad sit for 
half a day in the station at Boston, 
“waiting for a train to Methuen,” we 
are apt to concede that, in the time- 
table; Methuen is spelled L-a-w- 
r-e-n-c-e. A leading citizen once 
averred in town meeting: “The man 
that does not know where Methuen is 
is a d-eclared a-gnostic.” 

Going back to the troubled years 
of revolutionary 
history,—on Sep- 
tember 20, 1774, 
the town, “taking 
into serious consid- 
eration the state of 
public affairs,” ap- 
pointed a commit- 
tee of fifteen to 
consult and advise 
with similar com- 
mittees from other 
towns that “no en- 
croachments are 
not made on our 
Constitutional 
Rights and Liber- 
ties, that we may 
enjoy the blessings 
we have left in 
peace and not be 
deprived of them 
from any quarter.” 
In the following 
month the first 
military company 
was organized: 
“Whereas _ military 
Exercise hath been 
much nelicked we 
the subscribers be- 
ing the first comp- 
trey in Methuen 


Do Covenant and engage to from 
our sevels in to a _Bodey in 
order to Larn the manual -Exercise 
To be Subegat To Such Officers as 
the Comptrey shall chuse by Voat in 
all constutenal marsher according to 
our Chattaers.” This company con- 


_ sisted of forty-five men, and among 


the few things certainly known about 
them is that the spelling-book formed 
no part of their impedimenta! 

James Ingalls, Jonathan Swan and 
John Huse were appointed by the 
town the next spring to instruct the 
committee of fifteen previously al- 
luded to as to the service demanded 
of them by reason of British aggres- 
sion. Fifteen days afterwards four 
companies of minutemen marched 
toward Lexington to join “the em- 
battled farmers” who fired “the shot 
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a third attempt the poor man 
died. 

For the civil war Methuen 
furnished 325 men, a surplus 
of 51 over all demands. On 
Memorial Days the fifty 
living veterans of Post 100 
G. A. R. carry with solemn 
pride the flag that all de- 
fended bravely in that never-- 
to-be-forgotten struggle. An 
appropriate monument, the 
gift of Mr. Charles H. Ten- 
ney, commemorates “the sol- 
diers and sailors who fought 
in defence of the Union.” At 
the dedication of this monu- 
ment, on a beautiful summer 
day in 1889, the writer re- 
members an incident which, 
because of its genuine and 
unobtrusive wit, he has often 
wished to write down. The 
marshal of the procession on 
that occasion was the late 
‘Henry C. Nevins, whose un- 

A CORNER IN THE METHUEN ORGAN WORKS. timely death a few years later 
heard around the world.” 
These companies comprised 
156 men, or three-fifths of the 
entire polls of the town. No 
other proof is needed of that 
flaming patriotism which dis- 
couraged England and by its 
success at home kindled in 
long suffering France the 
conflagration in which, from 
a burning throne, Liberty 
itself caught fire and fell into 
the common ruin. 

A single company of forty- 
seven men under the brave 
Captain John Davis fought at 
Bunker Hill, losing three 
men, two of wounds, one 
killed outright. The surgery 
of that day is illustrated by a 
story still told of the experi- 
ence of one of the wounded 
whose leg required amputa- 
tion. After the first opera- 
tion, the bone protruding, a 
second was made with sim- wi es 
ilarly abortive results. From EXHIBITION ORGAN IN M 
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It was at about 
this period that 
Methuen began to 
receive the 
hands of a few 
generous citizens 
the artistic adorn- 
ments which make 
it already quite 
unique among 
towns of its size 
and importance. 
The Memorial 
Hall and Library 
erected upon spa- 
cious grounds by 
the family’ of 
David Nevinscon- 
tains about 14,000 


THE ENTRANCE TO GREY COURT. | volumes of well 


was deeply mourned by the entire 
community. He was_ superbly 
mounted, sat his horse finely, 
and was directly in front of the 
orator .of the day, listening to 
every word with that attentive urban- 
ity so characteristic of him. Whether 
the speaker lost for a moment the 
thread of his discourse, or was led by 
sympathy with his mounted auditor 
to speak of an avocation which both 
ardently loved, he at all events re- 
ferred in glowing terms to horticul- 
ture, adding with a gesture directed 
at Mr. Nevins: “I appeal to Marshal 
Nevins to say if I 
am stating too 
strongly its 
charm?” _ Lifting 
his tile and bow- 
ing low, with an 
eye fixed upon the 
speaker, the mar- 
shal replied, with 
the quotation: “It 
is magnificent, 
Colonel, but it is 
not war!’ With 
some embarrass- 
ment the orator 
recovered «his 
theme and went 
on afterwards 
without digressing. 


chosen books with many _ rare 
and costly prints and paintings. 
Three life-size portraits of mem- 
bers of the family, by Hubert 
Herkomer, hang in the book-room. 
The hall seating about 500 is at pres- 
ent the best in town. The man in 
whose memory it stands was during 
his life the business chief of the com- 
munity. In 1864 he bought the cot- 
ton mill property erected in 1812 by 
Haverhill men at a point then known 
as Spicket Falls, now the industrial 
centre of the town. The first mill, 
burnt in 1818, was rebuilt and bought 
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by the Methuen Com- 
pany in 1821, and is 
profitably operated 
under the same name 
at the present time. 
Wherever “Methuen 
duck” has been read 
upon the wings _ of 
our birds of com- 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
ly by many hundreds of strangers. 
Shortly after the death, in 1892, of 
Mr. Henry C. Nevins, his widow 
erected an apse and window to his 
memory. The apse, with its rich 
furniture, was designed by Messrs. 
Heins and LaFarge of New York. 
The window is the work of the 
celebrated artist, Mr. John La- 
Farge, and is regarded as one of 
the finest windows in existence. 
About two years elapsed between 
the beginning and 

METHODIST CHURCH. the completion of. 
merce (and what port in the world the memorial. Its 
has not seen it) or upon the flies cost is supposed to 
of circus tents, the town’s famous in- have exceeded fifty 
dustry has been represented. The thousand dollars. 
skill with which we have woven sail- The church also re- 
cloth has made the lives of sailor 
men more safe, lessening at the 
same time the cost of the teas, 
coffees, spices and “W. I. goods” 
consumed at home. The mill was 
also famous for its ticking. In 
war time more profitable lines of 
goods were substituted. In the 
rear of the Memorial Hall repose 
the bodies of David Nevins and 
Mrs. Nevins, and that of their son 
David Nevins, who died abroad in 
1898. The spot is marked by an 
elaborate bronze angel by the 
sculptor Moretti. 

A memorial window in the Con- 
gregational Church is visited year- 
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ceived from Mrs., Nevins a com- 
munion service of silver and gold. 
In a letter which the artist has 
written, replying to a request for 
such hints as he might wish to give 
for the understanding of his work, he 
says: 

“I meant to represent the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, but in my feelings 
as far as I could express them. Ina 
word, I wished to symbolize, or ex- 
press, or typify the whole idea of the 
Resurrection, the rising, passing into 
another life by death, through gloom 
and darkness, and the clouds of the 
present, into the less obscured pres- 
ence of our sole object, God and his 
light and full satisfaction. It is the 
expression of a hopeful certitude.” 

Only a Christian man could have 
wrought this miracle in glass. Ad- 
mirable as is the skill and patience 
with which ten thousand pieces of a 
most refractory medium have been 
united with the apparent fluency of 
oil, wonderful as is the texture, the 
reflected light, the glory of pure 
color, the subtle gradations of shade 
in the draperies, the translucence of 
the deep tones and the opalescent 
hues above, nothing is so wonderful 
as the spiritual insight it reveals and 


the enduring impression which is pro- = 
duced by it. It deserves to be called + 


an Artist’s Sermon on the Resurrec- 
tion. 

Grey Court, the stately home of 
Mr. Charles H. Tenney, attracts much 
attention, the massive house over- 
looking a vast territory, including the 
five great manufacturing cities of the 
Merrimac Valley. 

Visitors to Methuen often remark 
its English look. Fine granite walls 
abound, the finest and most extensive 
surrounding Pine Lodge, the home of 
Mr. Edward F. Searles. On an eleva- 
tion within the same grounds is a 
classical granite tower of large pro- 
portions containing the chime-clock 
which marks each quarter hour with a 
bit of silvery melody. Among the 
many unique features of Pine Lodge 
are two granite pillars sixty feet high 


supporting bronze tripods of pure 
Grecian design surmounted by 
torches, which burn, upon occasion, 
immense jets of gas. Opposite these 
stands the Washington Monument. 
On the morning of February 22, 1900, 
amid driving rain, the people of 
Methuen missed the familiar house 
and swaddling bands which had, since 
its erection by Mr. Searles two years 
ago,concealed the mon- 
ument, and looked for 
| the first time upon its 

E marble and bronze. 
: This important sculp- 
‘B ture is regarded by the 
artist himself, and by 
those competent to pass 
‘nm. judgment upon it, as 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 


the masterpiece of Thomas Ball. 
In his “My Threescore Years and 
Ten,” Mr. Ball tells with enthu- 
siagm as artless as it is contagious 
how the coveted commission came to 
him to complete his chef d’a@uvre. At 
the age of eighty-three he now has 
the pleasure of seeing the enshrine- 
ment of his own genius with that of 
his hero in a lovely vale in the heart 
of New England, not too far from the 
elm in Cambridge where General 
Washington took command of the 
continental army. 

With its majestic size and finished 
execution, the monument suggests as 
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descriptive of itself a phrase once 
used in connection with the Taj 
Mahal: “A thing designed by Titans 
and executed by jewellers.” Sur- 
mounting the pedestal of Carrara 
marble is the heroic figure of the 
Father of his country. The standing 
posture is rendered graceful by the 
advance of the right foot and the ex- 
tension of the hand as if in benedic- 
tion, while the ample folds of a mil- 
itary cloak fall from the shoulders 
backward to the feet. Niches on each 
face of the pedestal are occupied by 
bronze busts of Lafayette, Greene, 
Knox and Lincoln. The effect of 
these embellishments is cameo-like in 
refinement of proportion and delicate 
execution. About the spreading base 
at the four angles sit symbolic figures 
in bronze, “Oppression,” “Revolu- 
tion,” “Victory” and “Cincinnatus.” 
Between these are eagles with ex- 
tended wings, adding unity to the 
composition, together with a strong 
patriotic accent. As a whole, the 
monument is unsurpassed by any 
work of its kind in the country and 
richly deserves the admiration it daily 
receives. Some time, however, must 
still elapse before its landscape setting 
will be complete. 

Those who remember the famous 
Music Hall organ of the last genera- 
tion, and the noon concerts when it 
was exhibited to large audiences by 
players like Willcox, Lang, Mrs. 
Frohock, and George W. Morgan, 
will feel a thrill of satisfaction in the 
thought that it is to be installed in a 
specially constructed music hall 
within this town. Its noble caryatids 
supporting lofty pipes of tin formed a 
front whose majestic proportions 
seemed to the writer in his boyhood 
to quench the player or reduce him to 
a mere body-servant of the incarnate 
Soul of Music.* In the Methuen Or- 
gan Company’s works, adjacent to the 
new Organ Hall, some of the finest 
instruments of, the country have been 


*It is interesting to note that the case of the great 
was made by Herter Brothers of New York, with 
which firm the present owner was long connected. 


recently built, one of the most note- 
worthy being the memorial organ in 
Grace Episcopal Church in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Methuen has among its varivus in- 
stitutions a chapter of the Daughters 
of the Revolution and a Historical 
Society in flourishing condition. The 
— of the latter, Hon. Joseph 

idney Howe, himself a lineal de- 
scendant of one of the principal 
founders of the town, wrote for its 
150th anniversary in 1876 a historical 
sketch which for exact knowledge 
continues to be, outside of the town 
records, the best available source of 
information about the early days. 

The home of the descendants of 
Stephen Barker, Esq., on the road to 
Lowell, near what is now called Glen 
Forest, is shown in an illustration. It 
was Stephen Barker who drew up the 
papers, led the petitions, and presided 
over the councils of the earliest 
Methuen. That he was a man of 
probity and influence is evident from 
the town’s records. 

Two men born in Methuen have 
achieved renown within the bounds of 
New England. Nathaniel Peaslee 
Sargent, son of Rev. Christopher 
Sargent, became chief justice of 
Massachusetts in 1790, having at that 
time been upon the bench of the Su- 
perior Court for fifteen years. He 
died one year after his appointment 
as chief justice. 

Rev. Asa Messer, who was born in 
the garrison house, recently de- 
stroyed, near the Merrimac River, 
in the east part of the _ town, 
in 1769, graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity in 1790. Having occupied in that 
institution chairs of languages, 
mathematics and natural philosophy 
successively, he became in 1802 its 
president, remaining in that office 
for twenty-five years. He died in 
1836. | 

While the citizenship of Methuen 
has always been worthy, the town 
seems to have sent out few men of 
distinguished abilities in the councils 
of the state or nation, a circumstance 
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which may be in part accounted for 
by the fact that she is not what is 
reckoned in Essex County—‘the 
most historical county of the United 
States’”—an old town. For nearly a 
hundred years, other communities 
had been raising, from stock imported 
in part from the best manhood of 
England, families preserving tradi- 
tions of wealth, learning and honor in 
public affairs. It was not until a cen- 
tury had elapsed that the farmers 
along the north bank of the Merrimac 
west of Haverhill acquired their au- 
tonomy. It is probably true that the 
academy town, the seaport and the 
commercial centre have advantages 
as nurseries of greatness. Methuen 
has not the advantage of being 
either of these. She has, never- 
theless, lived her long and useful life 
with self-respect and honor. Her 
town meetings have been character- 
ized by order, intelligence and, in the 
main, a progressive spirit. There are 
few better roads in the state than 
hers; her water works are ample and 
excellent; and her manufacturers and 
merchants are men of weight and 
character. In every emergency she 
has fulfilled her part with generous 
patriotism. She does not wish to an- 
nex Lawrence nor to be a part of any 
greater city. Her schools, under able 
superintendence and instruction, are 
well supported and, upon the comple- 
tion of a fine high school, the gift of 
Mr. E. F. Searles, will be as well 
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housed as those of any town of corre- 
sponding importance. 

At the present time, besides the 
mills of the Methuen Company, there 
are factories where yarn and woollen 
goods are made, one for the manu- 
facture of hats, one for knitted fab- 
rics, and a few smaller industries. The 
shoe business, at one time largely 
carried on, is now entirely discon- 
tinued. That Methuen will become 
again an important manufacturing 
town seems improbable. As a place 
of residence it already possesses 
many attractions; and, should certain 
far-reaching projects be _ realized, 
chaste bits of landscape and architec- 
ture will so abound as to present un- 
usual claims upon lovers of the beau- 
tiful. 

About ten years ago a Village 
Improvement Society was organized 
upon lines suggested by the late well 
known promoter of such enterprises, 
Hon. Birdsey G. Northrop, who twice 
addressed the citizens. This move- 
ment has recently received fresh im- 
petus and reorganization through the 
enthusiasm principally of the younger 
ladies. 

Under an arrangement not wiiolly 
satisfactory to all, by which its post 
office is connected as a sub-station 
with that of Lawrence, Methuen is 
now making up its mind whether or 
no it enjoys the somewhat unex- 
pected blessing of a free delivery of 
the mails. 


By Emery Pottie. 


HOMELESS Lear in tattered rags of pomp, 
Spent with the passion of an exiled king, 
The Autumn wanders o’er the rain-swept moor, 
To mock the vanished pageantry of Spring. i 
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F the United States 

were an oyster its 
natural history would 
doubtless have been 
written with the eru- 
dition and fascination 
which are so conspic- 
uous in the scientific unfolding of 
Nature’s ways. Since it is a na- 
tion its history has not been writ- 
ten after the method of natural 
science. Yet we are to suppose that 
in the operation of natural law there 
has been no break between the 
oyster-material stage of prehistoric 
life and the mind-organized stage of 
the United States at present. Both 
stages, if our science is correct, are 
on the same line of progress from a 
remote beginning toward an end 
which we can now only imagine. 
But the United States is a very large 
subject for treatment as a specimen in 
the study of natural history; and we 
may be permitted, in its stead, to 
take one of the states, for that is 
surely complicated enough. 

If we compare the several states 
of the Union, as specimens of natural 
history, with their organs for protec- 
tion and progress, we shall conclude 
that the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is the most fruitful for study. 
It is probably the most highly organ- 
ized of all the states; and it is also 
the case, as another reason for select- 
ing Massachusetts, that the later 
states have copied largely from the 
earlier, particularly from Massachu- 
setts, whereas the Bay state has 
worked out its own organic struc- 
ture by its internal forces acting ac- 
cording to their wisdom in their en- 
vironment. Its history, therefore, as 
a specimen of political growth under 
natural history laws, promises abun- 
dant returns, and has both scientific 
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importance and dramatic entertain- 
ment. 

The inorganic stuff out of which a 
body politic een evolved is per- 
sons, taken as individual atoms. We 
make the prodigious jump to them 
from primeval fire-mist at the begin- 
ning of our study. Whether or not 
the mental development of the atoms 
of the body politic, as well as the 
physical, in 1620, was equal to the 
mind-power of the average man to- 
day is not pertinent. Equal or un- 
equal, we start with nothing except 
the unorganized personal atoms 
which are to be developed into as 
highly organized a political body as 
exists on earth. 

Political growth in Massachusetts 
began at two points—Plymouth and 
Massachusetts Bay. In the case of 
Plymouth, we have a few atoms of 
political world-stuff, before they 
landed, signing the compact in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, declaring that 
they “covenant and combine” them- 
selves together “into a civil body 
politic.” In the case of Massachu- 
setts Bay, we have no such formal 
process, but only a beginning by a 
commercial enterprise. The distinc- 
tion between the two did not de- 
velop politically to be as significant 
as it seemed to be at the outset. In 
a few years the business corporation 
had become a genuine body politic, 
and in a generation the two bodies 
were merged in one. As it was the 
colony at Massachusetts Bay which 
absorbed the other, our study in the 
natural history of Massachusetts 
may well begin at Boston in 1630. 

So we note that Massachusetts be- 
gan as a commercial company, char- 
tered in England. A body politic, as 
we understand it to-day, is a unit. It 
acts; hence it has will. It acts as it 
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is moved to act; hence it has emo- 
tions. It is moved according as it 
understands; hence it has intellect. 
Still further, it acts by the organs it 
has empowered to act, or by its exec- 
utive department; it is moved by 
what it knows, and it knows what it 
does know by means of its eyes and 
ears, which are the committees of its 
legislative branch or officials di- 
rected to report to the legislature. 

But Massachusetts, in 1630, was 
far below this organic stage of de- 
velopment. It was a business corpo- 
ration. Some stockholders were in 
England, hoping to make money 
out of their investment in the New 
World. Other stockholders came 
over to run the affairs of the com- 
pany on the spot. Four times a year 
all of the stockholders in the country 
were expected to attend the general 
assembly, which was called the Great 
and General Court, and were voters 
in it. Their governor was their pre- 
siding officer, and the governor, his 
assistants and the stockholders sat 
together in one body. They had au- 
thority to elect officers and to make 
laws for the plantation of Massachu- 
setts Bay. ‘This was the crude form 
of the political organism which ap- 
peared first in Boston. The stock- 
holders of the company were all 
church members, and they consti- 
tuted the general body of freemen 
who were entitled to vote. It -was 
purely a business matter; the politi- 
cal idea had not developed into a 
recognizable form. All of the legis- 
lative and judicial functions, and 
many of the executive, were reposed 
in the General Court. 

3ut with the evolution of ideas 
and the growth of the colony, the 
unity of business and politics soon 
became broken up,—differentiated, 
the Darwinians would say. The 
General Court, instead of continuing 
as a meeting of all the stockholders, 
became a representative body as 
early as 1634. No more than two 
delegates could be elected from a 
town. They still sat as one body,— 


the governor and his assistants and 
the representatives of the people; 
and the governor and his eighteen as- 
sistants were elected by the stock- 
holders. But the forces of political 
evolution were at work in this proto- 
plasmic organism; and in 1644 came 
the fissure between the governor and 
the assistants on one side and the del- 
egates on the other, like the fissure 
when one primitive cell develops 
into two. A dispute over a pig 
ended in the decision that the dele- 
gates were properly a separate class 
from the governor and his assistants ; 
and the two bodies sat separately ever 
afterward, thus giving us the imper- 
fect original of the present senate 
and house of representatives, each 
with a negative on the other. As be- 
fore, only church members were al- 
lowed to vote for the election of dele- 
gates; and so the church had tem- 
poral power. By this time the Gen- 
eral Court was already, by internal 
growth and necessity, a political body 
as well as a business one, though the 
transformation was no more defi- 
nitely marked than that from a boy to 
a man. 

At first the colony had no judiciary 
and no courts, any more than the 
Standard Oil Company has a judici- 
ary department for its internal bene- 
fit. The General Court was court 
enough for all the people, for their 
misdemeanors and litigation. But 
as early as 1639 inferior courts were 
established,—the county court, the 
strangers’ court, and so on. These 
courts increased in number until a 
general system was in operation 
throughout the colony. 

Under the first charter, which per- 
mitted the election of the governor 
by the stockholders, the colony lived 
until 1686. Then came the revolu- 
tionary era of Andros and of the sec- 
ond charter, which took the right of 
election from the people and made 
the governor an appointee of the 
crown. This practice continued from 
1692 to 1774, when, for reasons be- 
yond his control, the king ceased to 
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appoint the governors of Massachu- 
setts. The system of courts was 
swept away by Andros also. 

Thus the political body of Massa- 
chusetts, to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, had its head, or chief executive, 
which was put upon it by the king, 
and its General Court of deputies, 
which was the real representative of 
the people. Then came the transi- 
tion period. The real organic nature 
of the state asserted itself. Massa- 
chusetts, sovereign except as_ it 
yielded some of its jurisdiction to the 
larger organism of which it was a 
part, adopted its new constitution in 
1780, under which, with amendments, 
it now lives. In this constitution, for 
the first time, we find the full develop- 
ment of the legislative branch. The 
senate is established and is called by 
its present name, and thus the differ- 
entiation of the legislature into two 
branches is complete. The govern- 
or’s council is retained as a part of the 
executive department. The judicial 
system is evolved perfectly as an in- 
dependent organ of the political body; 
and so that stage in the development 
of Massachusetts is reached and 
passed which gives it the full com- 
plement of organs, lacking which a 
government is defective, and exceed- 
ing which the body has a superfluity. 

But the constitution of 1780 was 
by no means perfect. All the avail- 
able intellect of the body politic went 
into the making of it; but what man 
writes as a constitution may be radi- 
cally different from the real constitu- 
tion, just as a boy’s written list of 
rules for the preservation of his health 
may be totally different from an ade- 
quate expression of the hygienic prin- 
ciples which will preserve his physi- 
cal well-being. 

So the organism went on with its 
evolution. The people saw that their 
written constitution was partly out 
of harmony with their environment. 
In 1821 occurred some important 
changes. The metropolis of the state 
was growing. It had become too 
large for town meetings; vet the town 


meeting government was the only 
form provided by the constitution. 
Boston’s interests demanded a less 
cumbersome and less dangerous 
way of conducting public affairs; 
and so one of the first nine 
amendments to the constitution (all 
of which were adopted by the people 
in 1821) provided a way of establish- 
ing city governments for large towns. 
Another of the nine prescribed the 
steps whereby the constitution itself 
might be amended. The remaining 
seven were of minor importance, hav- 
ing regard to the natural history of 
the state as a political body. 

From this time forward, all of the 
changes made in the constitution have 
been in matters of detail. All of the 
essential organs were given to the 
body when the constitution was 
adopted. Since it was physically im- 
possible for the people to meet in one 
place, they must meet by their repre- 
sentatives, or the legislature. Thus 
the body had its organ of intelligence 
and its means of declaring its will. 
In the executive department (with the 
local executives of counties and towns 
subordinate to state law and being, 
at the same time, the means of enforc- 
ing that law), it had its organ for 
carrying out its will. In the judici- 
ary, it had its means of applying its 
general principles to concrete cases. 
Having, then, the organs for learning 
facts and truth, for expressing its will 
and for applying that will, no other 
organs were possible than _ those 
which pertain to one of these three 
departments. From the adoption of 
the constitution, therefore, all devel- 
opment must be in the nature of 
further refinement and of complexity 
of organs for the service of the polit- 
ical body. 

But this creature, having its devel- 
opment by natural law as really as a 
gasteropod or megalosaurus. with 
persons for its constituent atoms, with 
its common judgment as its one guide 
for action, and with the will of a ma- 
jority of its representatives as the will 
of the whole, has other lines of de- 
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velopment than those of its external 
organs. Its character changes with 
the years. It may have a higher 
average of intelligence; at least, it 
may have more intelligence regarding 
itself as a unit of political existence. 
It has developed a more refined sense 
of justice. It has adapted its laws 
more and more for the protection of 
the weak and for the subservience of 
the strong to the good of the whole 
body. It has developed in character, 
as a person develops. 

This mental and moral develop- 
ment, however, in the unchanging se- 
quence of evolution from nebulous 
fire-mist to modern man, is as difficult 
to note and to describe as is the 
mental and moral development 
of any of the individual atoms of 
which the political body is composed. 
Not only has this organism a keener 
moral sense than formerly, not only 
has it a wider understanding of its 
own nature, but it has a quicker 2s- 
thetic sense. It has higher ideals of 
art, of architecture, of music, and of 
the relation of its parts to itself as a 
whole than it had halfway down from 
its beginning. It is a different body 
from what it was a hundred years 
ago, and the changes now in prog- 
ress will make it different a hun- 
dred years hence from what it is 
now. 

Only as these changes in character 
in the past have taken effect in the 
laws and in the new organs of the po- 
litical body is there a record upon 
which to proceed. That record is 
more abundant in recent years than 
in our early history, and it is none the 
less interesting because it is the record 
of an abstract personality and not of 
one flesh-and-blood man. We can- 
not speak of the state as we speak of 
John, the man; but the fault is in us, 
not in the state, if its history fails to 
be as interesting as the life of John, 
either in his growth in character or in 
his contests and rivalries with other 
men. The growth of the state as an 
organism, with character, opinions, 
purposes, loves and hates, is none the 


less a fact than the life of a man, 
though it cannot be seen or handled 
in any one concrete presence. 

The state, as we have already seen, 
has its full complement of essential 
organs. Its character has been re- 
fined by the struggles and trials of the 
years. Year by year, as it has declared 
its will, it has enlarged the means of 
justice. It has taken special care of 
its weaker parts. It has multiplied 
the avenues for money-making. It 
has increased its wealth immensely. 
It has afforded all just opportunity 
for new departures in enterprise, and 
has, with such foresight as it has pos- 
sessed, protected its business facul- 
ties and developed them. It has 
watched carefully over the training of 
its children. It has guaranteed per- 
fect freedom of religious belief. But 
these changes are all in the mental 
and moral parts, not in the physical 
or organic. 

But a new era is unfolding. Our 
political person is developing new or- 
gans which promise to affect its char- 
acter greatly. They foretell a time 
when the individual atoms within the 
jurisdiction of the state will have a 
far closer vital connection than now 
with the living body of which they are 
now supposed technically to be a 
part. In its present stage the state 
protects, educates, taxes and pun- 
ishes its members as it will, but those 
members do not pursue their daily ac- 
tivity as constituent atoms of the 
state, save in a moral and civil sense. 
Industrially, they are working for 
themselves, or for a great industrial 
combination in which they are atomic 
parts, which exists under the protec- 
tion of the state, but is not organ- 
ically a part of the state. But look, 
now, at the new organs which the 
state is developing, and see the way 
in which more and more of the people 
come to be in the service of the peo- 
ple directly. These new organs are 
composed of certain men set apart by 
the will of the whole people to pro- 
tect the whole people and to secure 
for them progress in the struggle of 
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life and justice at the hands of their 
fellows. 

First of these new organs was the 
state board of education, established 
in 1837, in order to promote a roundly 
developed intellect for the political 
body. Next was the state board of 
agriculture, established in 1852, in 
order that science, enterprise and co- 
operation might stimulate to the full 
a leading occupation of the people. 
Following these precedents, over 
thirty of these executive organs have 
been established for the service and 
protection of the people. They have 
been created in the departments of 
public charities, savings banks, fish- 
eries, insurance, labor, railroads, pub- 
lic health, business corporations, pub- 
lic lands and harbors, prisons, the 
civil service, pharmacy, gas and elec- 
tric lighting, the settlement of .dis- 
putes between labor and capital, den- 
tistry, state highways, metropolitan 
parks and sewerage and in other 
fields. 

They are all a part of the executive 
department and are refinements of its 
working, as the political body, re- 
sponding to its needs, has put forth 
new organs. It is as if the body were 
gifted with the power of putting forth 
a new arm when occasion requires. 
The organ is not of a new kind, but it 
is a new organ of an established kind, 
serving a new purpose of protection 
and of aggression, which has devel- 
oped with the changed life of the 
people. Were there no railroads, no 
savings banks, no insurance com- 
panies, no artificial lighting, then the 
state would need no organs of self- 
defence and of progress in these fields. 
But it is not easy to conceive of a 
civilized people, of compact municipal 
life, who are not without organic 
needs in matters of public health, 
public charities and other public con- 
cerns inherent in the very fact of po- 
litical existence. These executive 
organs increase the efficiency of the 
body and point to further develop- 
ment. 

Side by side with the putting forth 


of new organs goes another fact in 
the natural-history of this body polli- 
tic. It is the great increase in the 
number of persons who have vital, 
official connection with the body in 
their industrial or professional activ- 
ity. These new organs are made of 
persons. They must have their 
places of work. Those places must 
be in state offices. An excellent idea 
of the progress of a hundred years 
can be had by comparing the old state 
house at the head of State Street in 
Boston with the enlarged structure 
which crowns Beacon Hill. Not 
denying that the new state house 
suffers from gross waste of space and 
that it might have been planned. with 
far more convenience, compactness 
and beauty, it remains true that there 
has been an exceeding increase in the 
number of state offices which would 
have necessitated a very large state 
house, and that the tendency is still 
toward further enlargement. This 
tendency asserts itself in spite of a 
constant and active prejudice against 
it on the part of all the people, which 
is promoted and voiced by the public 
men of the state and by the press of 
both political parties protesting 
against the creation of any additional 
organs for the service of the people. 
The old state house would hardly fill 
the space left for a driveway under 
the new one. A _ hundred people 
serve the state now where one did 
when the constitution was adonte4- 
and the thought of the peopie turius 
more than ever, and often against 
their deliberate judgment; to the un- 
popular but necessary organs which 
they have created as the means of de- 
fence and of progress in the active 
years which are foreseen when the 
strife shall wax vet hotter between 
corporate wealth and exploited peo- 
ple. 

How far shall the people go in 
creating new organs? What new 
functions must be assumed by the po- 
litical body? Itis not to be presumed 
that this body has reached its 
growth, or its organic development, 
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in the very short time it has flourished 
since it was a mere germ, and that 
the centuries as they stretch for- 
ward to 2000 A. D., 3000 A. D., 
s000 A. D., 10000 A. D., and so on 
(each year with its state elections, 
each two years with its congressional 
voting, each four years with the choice 
of a national president, to say noth- 
ing of our international acts and re- 
lations when the republic of nations 
will be recognized under international 
law, with the universal reign of 
peace) will still see this body politic 
of Massachusetts with no more or- 
gans than it has now, and those or- 
gans acting in a ceaseless repetition 
of present functions. Our natural 
history is certainly not destined to 
consummation at this stage of devel- 
opment, nor is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the lines from the past do 
not extend into the future. 

Indeed, the near future seems to 
reveal new functions for existing or- 
gans, functions which promise to be 
of much practical consequence to the 
individual atoms of our political body. 
Men are already thinking of them. 
More than one man, speaking in pub- 
lic, has already raised’ the question 
whether the state of Massachusetts 
has not the best existing illustration 
of the political organs which will soact 
as to solve the great problem of reg- 
ulation of industrial monopoly. Men 
look at the organs to regulate the 
railroads and other public service 
companies. They see the principles 
which were laid down by the Massa- 
chusetts corporation acts of 1894 and 
by their extension in later years. 
They see the power which the rail- 
road commission has over the rail- 
roads, to compel the roads to serve 
the public at rates which shall give to 
the stockholders ample dividends at 
current rates of interest, and yet 
which shall make the roads truly the 
servants of the public, not their mas- 
ters. They ask: “Why do not these 
principles and these methods of ac- 
tion apply to all states and to the na- 
tion? Why cannot interstate com- 


merce be brought under these rules? 
Why should we not extend this sys- 
tem to all monopolies which exist by 
virtue of law, and make the body pol- 
itic, as a living organism, the master 
of all the activities which it creates 
and protects?” This line of develop- 
ment is already gaining its supporters 
among thinking men, men who are 
thinking for themselves and for the 
public, not for the stockholders of the 
monopolies. A field seems to be 
open for the putting forth of new 
arms for the body, or for giving wider 
scope and greater strength to exist- 
ing arms. 

Danger exists that these arms may 
be paralyzed, or be made to work for 
the pecuniary profit of the monopo- 
lies, not of the body itself. It is true 
that in Massachusetts there has been 
repeated suspicion that the commis- 
sions were under the manipulation of 
the corporations over which they have 
control. The danger is real, whether 
the fact of such manipulation has ex- 
isted or not. But it has its remedy 
in constant watchfulness by the peo- 
ple and in sharp complaint when sub- 
servience to the corporations is sus- 
pected for plausible reasons. Such 
complaint in Massachusetts has al- 
ready made some commissions more 
susceptible to public opinion. 

If the conflict must come between 
the political body as a whole and 
those who would control its organs 
for their private enrichment and for 
the exploitation of the public, then 
the sooner the issue is joined and 
clearly stated the sooner will the’in- 
evitable conclusion be reached. With 
popular government by an intelligent 
and fairly honest people, there can be 
no doubt of the result. Monopolies 
may fool the people for a while; the 
money power may persuade them for 
a time that it is for the benefit of the 
workingmen that the monopolists 
shall be excessively rich in order to 
furnish the workers with steady em- 
ployment at such wages as the mo- 
nopolists choose to give; but with the 
agitation and discussion of a republic. 
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the people will at last come into the 
full possession of their own powers. 
The will of the people will rule the 
body of the people, and the organs of 
the body will obey the popular will. 
As we look to the future to antici- 
pate the development of new organs, 
or new activity of present organs, we 
see a promise of alleviation of present 
weaknesses and of healing of present 
sore spots in the body. How far the 
industrial atoms will have permanent 
vital connection with the body, and 
so will always be in a position to re- 
ceive nourishment from it and have 
strength and opportunity to render 
an equivalent service to it, thereby 
perpetuating the condition as one of 
stable existence and growth and ob- 
viating periods of depression and idle- 
ness, we may not be able to forecast 
now. But we do now recognize the 
fact that more such atoms than ever 
before already enjoy such _ con- 
nection, and that the growth of the 
body is ever toward a more perfect 
assimilation of its atoms. When the 
atom is cut off from its vital indus- 
trial connection, then it is industrially 
dead, and it can survive only as it 
feeds upon past accumulations or as 
the body supplies it with food for 
which it is not able to give an equiv- 
alent. With complete assimilation 
of all atoms to the body, then suffer- 
ing from being cut off is neither a 
present nor a threatened danger. 
The temptation which ends in vice 
and crime will be, to that extent, re- 
moved. Still further, since the great- 
est industrial suffering in modern 
times has come not from causes in 
nature, but from causes in man, due 
to the unregulated and ignorant op- 
erations of conflicting interests in hot 
pursuit of the almighty dollar, it is 
quite conceivable that, with the in- 
creased knowledge of financial laws 
and of industrial conditions which 
the future promises to bring, the po- 
litical body may so regulate its own 
activities as to avoid the cycles of 
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booms and depressions which mark 
the present progress of the business 
world. Its ups and downs will de- 
pend more on seasons and harvests 
than upon issues of currency or cycles 
of wild speculation or a glut of mar- 
kets because of excessive and unreg- 
ulated activity of manufacturers. 

To one who is not familiar with the 
facts, it must be a surprise to see how 
much progress is made every year 
toward a higher standard of political 
activity and toward more ideal jus- 
tice between the different classes of 
citizens. The immensity and the 
complexity of the state’s interests are 
evidently only poorly appreciated by 
the public, or there would not be so 
much popular indifference to what is 
done by the legislature or so much 
ill-informed comment upon the meas- 
ures and men under the gilded dome. 

While no one can rightly pose as a 
prophet, it is not presumption to hold 
that the progress which is evident 
now before our eyes, year by year (as 
the acts of the body politic by its 
representatives are gathered into the 
Blue Book), is toward some goal. 
Nor is it presumption to hold that 
that goal is a perfected political or- 
ganism in which law shall be supreme 
for the administration of justice, in 
which mercy too has her perfect 
work, and in which the fitness of each 
part to all the others shall result in 
the highest activity, productiveness 
and stability of the whole, with per- 
fect health and prosperity of every 
individual atom. We are justified in 
predicting a perfect body, and how- 
ever exalted may be our ideal, that 
will be the standard toward which we 
strive; and the higher the ideal, the 
greater will be our desire to attain it 
and the more systematic and unceas- 
ing will be our effort. But all this 
growth and effort will be in the 
line of development from the past, as 
we have traced it thus far in the nat- 
ural history of the Commonwealth ot 
Massachusetts. 


THE CANDIDATE. 
By Minna Irving. 


HERE flags were flying and drums were rolled 
\W To the torch’s flare and the bonfire’s flame, 
He heard the cheers that were not for him, 
And drank the dregs of the cup of fame. 
Sore of heart in the throng he stood, 
Broken bubbles his dreams of state, 
Bankrupt all of his golden hopes ; 
A beaten man was the candidate. 


Where lights were burning in amber globes, 
And crimson blossoms perfumed the air, 
He leaned to look in her violet eyes, 
And left a kiss on her silken hair; 
A little white hand stole into his, 
From lips of roses he learned his fate, 
And he thought no more of the day’s defeat, 
For a happy man was the candidate. 


NANTUCKET. 


By Arthur Ketchum. 


The island city, time-worn now, and gray, 
Her dark wharves ruinous, where once there lay 
Tall ships, at rest from far-sea industries. 
The busy hand of trade no longer plies 
Within her streets. In quiet court and way 
The grass has crept—and sun and shadows play 
Beneath her elms, in changing traceries ; 
The years have claimed her theirs, and the still peace 
Of wind and sun and mist, blown thick and white, 
Has folded her. The voices of the seas, 
Through many a soft, bright day and brooding night 
Have wrought her silence, wide as they, and deep; 
And dreaming of the past, she waits—asleep. 


A DRIFT in taintless seas she dreaming lies, 
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of history. The arguments 

from silence, however, are very 
dangerous arguments. Not a few of 
the German New Testament critics 
have reared great edifices of theory 
upon the assumption that if Apollos 
or Timothy or somebody had or had 
not done so or so, Paul would surely 
have spoken of it, which he does not; 
and the edifices have often tumbled 
within a decade. 

In an investigation, the results of 
which were published in the first two 
numbers of the NEw ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE (September and October, 
1889), of the much mooted question 
whether the great English patriot, 
John Hampden, ever came to New 
England, we found that in all the 
great mass of the letters of Roger 
Williams,—who was the intimate per- 
sonal friend of Milton, Vane and the 
other Puritan leaders in England, 
and who himself arrived in England 
on a mission from Rhode Island just 
as all his English friends were 
plunged into grief by the fall of 
Hampden at Chalgrove,—there was 
not a single reference which would 
show knowledge on his part that 
such a man as Hampden ever lived. 

In our Editor’s Table for October, 
1894, we discussed the history of John 
Cotton’s farewell sermon, “God’s 
Promise to His Plantation,” to Win- 
throp’s company at Southampton in 
1630—which sermon had just been 
reprinted among the Old South leaf- 
lets. When the little company of 
Pilgrims sailed from Delfthaven in 
1620, their departure attracted very 
little attention, for they were a few 
humble folk; yet Robinson’s farewell 
sermon to them has always been pre- 
served as one of our classics. When 
Winthrop’s great colony, which num- 
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bered many wealthy and influential 
men, sailed from Southampton in 
1630, it was a matter of national mo- 
ment; and John Cotton, who came to 
Southampton to preach the farewell 
sermon, was perhaps the leading Pu- 
ritan divine in England. The sermon 
was at once printed in London; a 
second edition was soon called for; 
and by and by it was reprinted in 
Boston. Yet in our own time its 
very existence had become almost ab- 
solutely forgotten. The fact that 
such a farewell sermon was preached 
was not so much as mentioned by 
Bancroft or any historian of the 
United States, by Palfrey or any his- 
torian of New England, by Barry or 
any historian of Massachusetts. 
Noteworthy, too, are the mistakes 
which creep into history about little 
things, simple and well known mat- 
ters, concerning which error would 
seem to be impossible. It is a story 
told, we think, of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that while writing his great History 
of the World he overheard two men 
discussing some simple question 
about what happened at some near 
time and place, with which both were 
familiar and equally familiar. Upon 
this simple matter, where difference 
of opinion would seem impossible, 
they were in sharp disagreement ; and 
the great man said—if it was not 
Raleigh, it was somebody else—that 
if this simple matter could not be sim- 
ply settled by these intelligent eve- 
witnesses, there was indeed slight 
hope that he could write a history of 
the world without errors in plenty. 
We have just come upon a curious 
illustration of this ease with which 
error concerning a very simple mat- 
ter creeps into history. One would 
say surely that there was no likeli- 
hood of doubt or difficulty as to the 
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date when Robert Fulton made his 
first voyage up the Hudson on the 
Clermont. The event was a conspic- 
uous and dramatic one. The interest 
in it was very great. Crowds gath- 
ered at New York to see the new 
steamboat sail; crowds watched her 
all along the way; and multitudes of 
accounts were written by eyewit- 
nesses and others. Yet on investiga- 
tion we have found that the date of 
this famous event is given in the his- 
tories variously, and always incor- 
rectly; in no case have we found the 
date given as critical investigation at 
first hand shows it to have been. The 
record of our search, to which we 
were prompted by a discovery of the 
strange discrepancies, will be of in- 
terest to those, at least, who have 
worked out similar problems. 

Several of the lives of Fulton are 
detailed and full of dates; yet in no 
one of them is the date of this central 
event in his life stated, one biographer 
only guessing at it—and guessing 
wrongly. The general histories of 
the United States for the most part 
simply mention the year, sometimes 
the month; McMaster names the 
day—and names it wrongly—August 
7. The school histories make only 
general mention; Montgomery, who 
is specific, is wrong—naming August 
11. Every history of New York City 
and every history of New York State 
which we have consulted is wrong; 
and the cyclopedias and biographi- 
cal dictionaries, where they give the 
date at all, are uniformly—or rather 
variously—wrong. 

The article on Fulton in the Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography was 
written by John Fiske, who says: 
“Early in the spring of 1807 the boat 
that was to navigate the Hudson and 
establish the system of steam naviga- 
tion was completed at a ship-yard on 
the East River. The engine was put 


in later, and on August 11, 1807, the 
Clermont steamed up the Hudson 
to Albany, the voyage occupying 
thirty-two hours. During the autumn 
of 1807 the Clermont was run as a 


packet between New York and AIl- 
bany.” The statement in the National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography 
and in Lamb’s Biographical Diction- 
ary of the United States is the same. 
Lossing’s Cyclopedia of United States 
History says it was in September; 
but this is mot remarkable, as 
this cyclopedia seldom deviates into 
correctness. Appleton’s and John- 
son’s cyclopedias do not give the 
date. Chambers says August II. 

The two histories of the United 
States which cover this period in full- 
est detail are those by Henry Adams 
and McMaster. Mr. Adams, com- 
menting, of course, upon the great 
significance of Fulton’s invention, and 
citing Judge Story’s report of his 
efforts and difficulties, does not state 
the date of the Clermont experi- 
ment. McMaster,who enters into the 
whole matter much more fully than 
Adams, says: 

“The little craft moved from her 
wharf at one o'clock on the afternoon 
of August 7, 1807, and began the 
longest and most memorable voyage 
which up to that hour had been made 
by steam. She traversed the one hun- 
dred and fifty miles between New 
York and Albany in_ thirty-two 
hours.” 

Ellis H. Roberts, in his history of 
the State of New York in the “Ameri- 
can Commonwealths” series, also 
tells ‘us that the date was August 7. 
Mary L. Booth and William L.Stone, 
in their histories of the City of New 
York, both say the same. In the 
great Memorial History of the City 
of New York, edited by James Grant 
Wilson, which (vol. iii.) devotes many 
pages to Fulton’s experiment, we 
read: “The day of the first sailing of 
the Clermont has variously 
given, but it was probably on Mon- 
day, August 11, 1807,”—August II, 
1807, as matter of fact, not being 
Monday. Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, in 
her history, contents herself with say- 
ing that it was “one bright midsum- 
mer’s day”; we shall, therefore, in the 
light of our experience with the other 
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i books, believe, until we find first- To the Editor of the American Citizen: ch 
q hand testimony on the point, that it Sir:—I arrived this afternoon at four 4 
| was cloudy. — in the steamboat from Albany. As x 
4 Perh ; the success of my experiment gives me 
the ms. the en pees of great hope that such boats may be ren- pt 
7 various e¢arly experiments im dered of great importance to my country, or 
: steam navigation is that by Admiral to prevent erroneous opinions and give p 
1 George H. Preble in his “History of some satisfaction to the friends of useful ve 
the Origin and Development of Steam i™Provements, you will have the goodness “ 
Navigation.” ‘in: which. ‘of to publish the following statement of facts: 
course, [left New Yorkon Monday at one o'clock 
7 Fulton and the Clermont _receive and arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chan- 
= full and conspicuous attention. A cellor Livingston, at one o’clock on Tues- W 
; mistake about a date is certainly not ay; time, twenty-four hours; distance, one d 
= so surprising as the amazing’ state- hundred and ten miles. On Wednesday | 0 
a t th Bul di : departed from the Chancellor’s at nine in b 
- men at ulton died in London, the morning, and arrived at Albany at five | 
England”; but the date of the sailing in the afternoon; distance, forty miles; \ 
of the Clermont from New York to time, eight hours. The sum of this is one le 
| Albany is given as “the 7th of — and yl miles in thirty-two hours, fi 
equal to near five miles an hour. 
August, 1807, just three years to a On Thursday, at nine o’clock in the I 
| day after Fulton S experiments with morning, I left Albany, and arrived at the ) nN 
the ‘Nautilus’ on the Seine.” Ful-  Chancellor’s at six in the evening. I i 
. . at New York on Friday at four in the ailter- 
zen, giving his account of the trip, is noon: time, thirty. hours; space. ran 
| incorporated, but without date. There through, one hundred and fifty miles, equal 
1 is also given—and this proves impor- to five miles an hour. Throughout my b 
: tant in the inquiry—a letter to the whole way, both going and returning, the P 
F British Naval Chronicle, dated Sep- wind was ahead. No advantage could be s 
tember 8, 1807, from a gentleman of d 
erefore been performe e power o 
South Carolina, who was one of the the 
passengers on board the Clermont RoBert Futon. 
yy on her first trip, and who says: “On tl 
7 the morning of the 19th of August, To Joel Barlow: u 
7 Edward P. Livingston, Esq., and my- My steamboat voyage to Albany and b 
- self were honored with an invitation back has turned out rather more favorably 
from the Chancellor and Mr. Fulton calculated. The distance from 
7 . ew York to Albany is one hundred and 
. _ them to Albany in fifty miles. I ran it up in thirty-two hours, ] 
; rying the first experiment up the and down in thirty. I had a light breeze Pr 
a River Hudson in the steamboat. She against me the whole way, both going and C 
was then lying off Clermont, the seat coming; and the voyage has been per- 
of the Chancellor, where she had ar- formed power of 
engine. overtook many sloops an 
= ed in twenty -four hours from New schooners beating to windward, and parted 
York. _ Precisely at thirteen minutes with them as if they had been to anchor. 
past nine o’clock A. M. the engine | The power of propelling boats by steam 
was put in motion; and we arrived at ‘8 "©W fully proved. The morning I left 
Albany.about five P.M.” New York, there were not perhaps thirty 
Befc persons in the city who believed that the 
efore noticing the references in boat would ever move one mile an hour or 
the biographies of Fulton, we will be of the least utility; and, while we were 
here give the two letters by Fulton putting off from the wharf, which was . 
himself, in which he gives accounts of ‘towed with spectators, I heard a number s 
the tei TI of sarcastic remarks. This is the way in 
€ trip. 1e first is to the edi- which ignorant men compliment what they 
tor of the American Citizen of New call philosophers and projectors. t 
York, written on the afternoon of his Having employed much time, money, f 
arrival in New York on the return work, 
, he ives me, it will you, great pleasure to | 
rab from Albany; the second, to his gee it answer my expectations. It will give 
riend, Joel Barlow, the poet. a cheap and quick conveyance to the mer- 
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chandise on the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
other great rivers, which are now laying 
open their treasures to the enterprise of 
our countrymen; and, although the pros- 
pect of personal emolument has been some 
inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely more 
pleasure in reflecting on the immense ad- 
vantage my country will derive from the 
invention, etc. 


The letter to the American Citizen 
we find generally printed without 
date. In Reigart’s and Knox’s lives 
of Fulton the date is printed, Septem- 
ber 15, 1807,—which is ridiculously 
wrong and quite inexplicable. The 
letter to Joel Barlow we have never 
found dated; and in Todd’s Life of 
Barlow we find it preceded by the re- 
markable statement: can imag- 
ine with what pleasure he read, in the 
spring (!) of 1807, this letter from 
Fulton.” 

The first Life of Fulton was that 
by his friend, Cadwallader D. Colden, 
published in 1817, from which the 
subsequent biographers have largely 
drawn, the biography by Reigart be- 
ing the merest plagiarism from it. 
This is what Colden says concerning 
the sailing of the Clermont: “In 
the spring of 1807 the first Fulton 
boat built in this country was 
launched from ship-yards of 
Charles Brown on the East River. 
The engine from England was placed 
on board of her. In August she was 
completed, and was moved by her 
machinery from her birthplace to the 
Jersey shore. Mr. Livingston and 
Mr. Fulton had invited many of their 
friends to witness the first trial. 
Among them were our learned asso- 
ciates [of the Literary and Philosoph- 
ical Society of New York], Doctor 
Mitchell and Doctor McNeven, to 
whom we are indebted for some ac- 
count of what passed on that occa- 
sion. . . . This boat, whichwas called 
the Clermont, soon after sailed from 
the dock near the state prison for 
Albany. It is announced in the news- 
papers of that date [date not men- 
tioned] that the boat built by Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton with a view to 
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the navigation of the Mississippi 
River from New Orleans upwards, 
would depart in the afternoon.” 

Colden publishes Fulton’s two let- 
ters, but without date. Reigart sim- 
ply reproduces Colden’s account, but 
in publishing> Fulton’s two letters 
gives that to the American Citizen, as 
we have stated, the date of September 
15. He also gives a letter, written in 
1856, from H. Freeland, who as a boy 
witnessed the passing of the Clermont 
on her first trip, from the bluff 
opposite Poughkeepsie, and who, de- 
scribing the event, says, “It was in 
the early autumn of the year 1807.” 

Renwick, the author of the Life of 
Fulton in Sparks’s American Biog- 
raphy, is indefinite, simply saying: 
“The vessel was finished and fitted 
with her machinery in August, 1807. 
The experimental excursion was 
forthwith made, at which a number ot 
gentlemen of science and intelligence 
were present. Within a few days from 
the time of the first experiment with 
the steamboat the voyage was under- 
taken in it to Albany.” 

Thomas W. Knox, in his Life of 
Fulton, says: “The date of the de- 
parture on this memorable trip is dif- 
ferently given by several writers, but 
the weight of evidence is in favor of 
Monday, August 11.” He then pro- 
ceeds to copy Fulton’s letter to the 
American Citizen, giving it the date of 
September 15, as in Reigart. A little 
further on he prints a letter from Ful- 
ton to Chancellor Livingston—which 
he says is now (1886) in the keeping 
of Clermont Livingston, the grand- 
son of Chancellor Livingston—dated 
“New York, Saturday, the 28th of 
August, 1807,” in which Fulton says: 
“On Saturday I wrote you that I ar- 
rived here on Friday at four o'clock, 
which made my voyage from Albany 
exactly thirty hours.” Mr. Knox 
speaks of this letter as “descriptive of 
the first voyage of the Clermont from 
Albany,” which it doubtless was; but 


the date given is clearly wrong, either 
as written by Fulton or as copied. The 
28th of August, 1807, was not Satur- 
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day ; Saturday was the 2gth. The pre- 
ceding Saturday was the 22nd—and 
Friday was the 21st; yet the “weight 
of evidence” accepted by Mr. Knox 
showed that the Friday on which Ful- 
ton arrived in New York on the re- 
turn trip was the same‘week in which 
August I1 fell. 

Robert H. Thurston, in his Life of 
Fulton, says: ‘The Clermont was 
begun in the winter of 1806-07, and 
launched in the spring. The machin- 
ery was at once put on board, and in 
August, 1807, the craft was ready for 
the trial trip. The boat was promptly 
started on her proposed trip to AlI- 
bany, and made the run with perfect 
success. Fulton’s own account is as 
follows.” Here he gives Fulton’s 
two letters; but he prints them with- 
out date—perhaps struck by the in- 
consistency of the date of the letter to 
the American Citizen, as printed by 
Reigart (September 15), with two 
items which he immediately cites. 
The American Citizen of August 17, 
1807, he tells us, says: “Mr. Fulton’s 
ingenious steamboat, invented with a 
view to the navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, from New Orleans upward, 
sails to-day from tlhe North River, 
near State’s Prison, to Albany. The 
velocity of the steamboat is calcu- 
lated at four miles an hour.” This 
item, as indicated, especially the last 
sentence, which assumes that the ve- 
locity of the boat is yet to be tested, 
relates apparently to the boat’s first 
or trial trip. If copied correctly, and 
if the boat sailed as thus announced, 
August 17, instead of August ITI, 
would appear to be the true date. 
The probability is strengthened by 
the fact that August 17, 1807, was 
Monday, and August I1 was not; and 
Fulton says in his letter to the Ameri- 
can Citizen, “I left New York on 
Monday.” In either case the date of 
Fulton’s letter, as printed by Reigart, 
would be proved mistaken. The sec- 
ond item given by Thurston is an ad- 
vertisement copied from the Albany 
Gazette: “September 2, 1807. The 
North River steamboat will leave 
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Pauler’s Hook Ferry [now Jersey 
City] on Friday, the 4th of Septem- 
ber, at nine in the morning, and ar- 
rive at Albany on Saturday at nine in 
the afternoon.” This clearly relates 
to one of the Clermont’s regular 
trips as a packet after her successful 
trial trip; and it also proves Rei- 
gart’s date of Fulton’s letter incor 
rect. 

Thus the current authorities. At this 
point, and in truth at a considerably 
earlier one, the inquirer becomes im- 
patient and decides to go’ to head- 
quarters—the New York newspapers 
of the time. The files of the Evening 
Post are at hand; and the matter is 
quickly settled. The issue of Satur- 
day, August 22, prints Fulton’s letter 
to the American Citizen, just as given 
in the biographies, but with the date 
of August 20. Here, by the persisi- 
ent fatality, is a mistake at the very 
second link in the chain! It clearly 
should be August 21,—the letter itself 
showing that it was written Friday 
afternoon. Our New York friends 
who have access to the files of the 
American Citizen can find whether the 
mistake is in the Citizen or was made 
by the Post in copying. The preced- 
ing Monday, which Fulton tells us 
was the day of the sailing from New 
York, was August 17; and the date 
of the departure from Clermont, the 
second day afterwards, was thus 
August 19,—as stated by the South 
Carolina gentleman quoted by 
Preble. Everything now falls into 
order. 

How Fulton’s letter ever came to 
be printed in the books with the date 
of September 15, instead of August 
20, is a mystery. How Livingston, 
personally conversant with all, should 
have said September instead of Au- 
gust, is a mystery. How the dates of 
August 7 and August II crept into 
the books, the latter gradually be- 
coming the favorite, is a mystery. 
But however it was, let us all now 
know that the day when Fulton first 
sailed up the Hudson on the Clermont 
was Monday, August 17, 1807. 


